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THE FIRST TRIUMVIRATE AMONG THE EDUCA- 
TORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Rule of Three is one of the most common. 
Beginning with the Holy Trinity we have the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Of things we know more 
about, which light up the heavens either directly or 
indirectly, are the sun, moon, and stars. Land, air, 
and water are the three essentials of all life. The 
student of Roman history well remembers the first 
and second triumvirates. 

It is not surprising therefore that we should find 
the Rule of Three at work even in the schools for 
the deaf. As these schools increased in number 
professional organizations naturally followed. So 
we have the Convention of the American Instructors 
of the Deaf, the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals, and the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

In reading the history of our profession as re- 
corded in the Annals and also in the proceedings 
of the several conventions, one is constantly 
reminded of the great leaders in the several eras of 
the education of the deaf. 

The American School for the Deaf, founded in 
1817, called into its service a number of highly edu- 
cated young men who were soon able to take charge 
of the new schools as they were founded. Some of 
these men became leaders and directors of the edu- 
cation of the deaf, not because there were few com- 


petitors but because they were men of great intellect, 
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and would doubtless have become leaders in any 
professional work no matter how many competitors 
they would have had. 

The first group that we are pleased to speak of 
as the first triumvirate was composed of Rev. W. W. 
Turner, Principal of the Hartford School, Dr. Har- 
vey Prindle Peet, Principal of the New York School, 
and Rev. J. A. Jacobs, Principal of the Kentucky 
School. 

It is not to be inferred that these men consorted 
to control the professional affairs or that they 
worked together in any way for selfish purposes. 
They were more often differing among themselves 
on questions of policy, management, and matters of 
educational efficiency than they were in agreement. 
But they are three men who stand out in all the 
proceedings of the conventions and in their numer- 
ous articles published in the Annals. It is with no 
disparagement to many other able educators of the 
deaf who were their contemporaries that we speak 
of them as the great leaders. Others may have 
worked as hard, accomplished as much, or more, but 
they did not give the profession the benefit of their 
experience, wisdom, and thoughts, as these three 
men did. 

We shall not try to speak of the members of this 
triumvirate in the order of their importance or 
greatness. Dr. Peet and Rev. Turner were teachers 
in the Hartford School under the tutelage of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. Rev. Jacobs, before 
entering upon his work as principal of the Kentucky 
School, rode to Hartford on horseback, spent thir- 
teen months at the feet of Laurent Clere and other 
forceful characters conducting that school, and rode 
the same horse back to Danville, Kentucky. 
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Dr. Peet was born November 19, 1794, entered 
Yale at the age of twenty-four, was graduated in 
1822, became a teacher in the Hartford School the 
same year, and principal of the New York School 
in 1831. He retired from the principalship of the 
New York School in 1866 and died January 21, 1873. 

Mr. Turner was born January 1, 1800, entered 
Yale at fifteen years of age, and was graduated in 
1819. He became a teacher in the Hartford School 
in 1821, its principal in 1854, retired in 1863, and 
died in 1887. 

Rev. James A. Jacobs was born in 1805, was 
graduated from Central College in 1824, took charge 
of the Kentucky School in 1825,and died while super- 
intendent in 1869. Thus it will be seen that the 
active periods of the lives of these three men were 
contemporaneous. 

It is safe to say that, having learned at the same 
fountain head, they went upon their duties as prin- 
cipals in places far apart with largely the same 
ideas of the deaf and of the plan of their instruction. 
But as time passed they discovered weak points in 
methods judged from results; all became dissatisfied 
and undertook to make improvements. Being able 
and vigorous writers and having had time to write 
long articles and to indulge in strenuous debates, 
they filled the pages of the Annals and the proceed- 
ings of conventions with their discussions. Having 
solved the problems as they saw them without con- 
sultation, they arrived at different conclusions. 

As it is to-day so it was with them; they were 
seeking to clarify the language of the deaf. It was 
not a question of combined and oral methods be- 
cause these had not yet been thought of in the Ameri- 
can schools. But it was a question of the kind of 
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sign language which would best serve the deaf in 
mental development and in the acquisition of lan- 
guage. Dr. Jacobs believed that the natural or 
colloquial sign language was not a beneficial instru- 
ment for teaching English, although interesting and 
pointed in conversation. It was his hope to substi- 
tute for it what was generally known as the method- 
ical sign language but which name he later changed 
to ‘‘general’’ because the word ‘‘methodical’’ could 
not be satisfactorily defined or confined. 

Dr. Peet on the other hand, as well as other able 
writers, including Rev. Turner, stood strongly for 
the natural or colloquial language even in teaching 
English. Persons interested in this discussion will 
find a great many articles in Volumes V, VI, VII, 
VII, IX, and X of the American Annals of the Deaf. 
It was a debate worth while and by great men. If it 
did not bring any specific results in helping the deaf, 
it surely aroused the profession and caused wide- 
spread reading. These in themselves are always 
helpful. 

These men threw their souls into the work, each 
giving all that was in him for his school from the day 
he began until death or retirement by reason of 
feeble health separated him from it. It was a life 
work for each. Doubtless any one of the three could 
have won great fame in other lines of usefulness and 
could have accumulated more of this world’s goods, 
but no such temptation swerved them. It was in a 
way a missionary work for them, and they always 
manifested the zeal of the evangelist for the soul’s 
salvation of the deaf. In their writings this mis- 
sionary spirit is always present. 

The reason for this is found in the fact that there 
were a great many uneducated deaf people who had 
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of course never heard or known of the gospel and 
therefore were considered lost. To bring light to 
these poor souls was a matter of great concern to 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and to all of his 
teachers, and therefore to these three great leaders. 
One rarely hears of it to-day. Why is it that this 
beautiful spirit is gone from the work? Is it be- 
cause these pioneers did their work so well that all 
the deaf are now educated, have learned the lesson 
of salvation and no longer need evangelization? Or 
is it because the world is less spiritual than it was 
fifty to one hundred years ago? It may be some of 
both. But whatever of the latter is involved is ac- 
counted for in the multiplied stimuli now at work 
upon the minds of all people, but which were absent 
in the earlier part of the last century. Human na- 
ture has not changed. Its attention is only dissi- 
pated. But is it not better to think that the former 
is the reason? 

The deaf are as well evangelized as the hearing, 
and therefore the inclination of present-day educa- 
tors may well turn to the academic, industrial, so- 
cial, ethical, and civic sides for a well-rounded, edu- 
cated citizenship. 

But this is a departure from the main subject. 
We have said they were able wrtiers. They left for 
us many able contributions to the literature of the 
profession and to help in the classrooms. The 
Annals carries the following contributions from the 
pen of Rev. Jacobs: 

History of the Kentucky Institution; Chapel Serv- 
ices and Praying in Signs; Teaching the Scriptures; 
To Save Souls the Great Duty; Instruction in the 
Heathen World; Importance of Teaching Self-Re- 
liance; A Warning against Vagrancy; Seating Male 
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and Female Pupils at the Table; Small Slates vs. 
Large Slates; Perspicuity in Sign Making; The 
Signs of And and To be; the Mode of Learning the 
Sign Language; Preface to his Primary Lessons; 
The Relation of Words, Ideas, and Signs; Dummies ; 
Discussion with J. R. Burnet, and with Dr. H. P. 
Peet. 

Besides all of this literary work he prepared a 
series of two primary books for teaching language 
to the deaf. Doubtless he expected these books to 
be used in his school alone but they went into other 
schools as well. These books are fully illustrated 
by wood cuts. Evidently the drawings were made 
by someone connected with the school. The fact that 
they are often crude does not detract from the high 
purpose the writer had in trying to serve the deaf. 

His Book IT is quite exhaustive and gives pupils 
practice in almost all the forms of the English lan- 
guage. In fact as I read this book and look over 
the most up-to-date textbooks, I do not find a great 
deal of material not used by Rev. Jacobs. But he 
is perhaps at his best in the extended debates with 
Rev. Turner, Dr. Burnet, and Dr. Peet. These 
articles covered a period of several years. 

Rev. Jacobs wrote continuously for the Annals 
until October, 1858, when the last article of his de- 
bate appeared. He speaks rather pathetically of 
the situation, deploring the fact that he must appear 
again, but still expressing the hope that if his ideas 
were right they might prevail. In 1859 Dr. Peet 
who had written another article requested that Dr. 
Jacobs reply. He did so briefly and pointedly but 
did not seem to relish further discussion of what he 
thought was an old subject. The Annals records no 
other articles from him until January, 1869, when 
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he wrote on ‘‘Dummies.’’ He lamented the fact 
that a great many well-meaning people referred to 
the deaf as ‘‘dummies,’’ not taking into considera- 
tion what a reproach it was to them nor how far it 
was from following the Golden Rule. This was his 
last appearance in the Annals as far as we are able 
to discover. It will be remembered that he died 
in that year. 

Dr. H. P. Peet was perhaps the most active man 
the profession has produced. His services covered 
a longer period than either of the other two. He 
appears to have attended all of the professional 
meetings and always took an active part. The pro- 
fession respected most highly his judgment and he 
wielded a wonderful influence. 

Dr. Peet has left the profession several important 
publications and a great many articles on educa- 
tional topics. They are as follows: The Course of 
Instruction; Discussion with W. W. Turner; Ele- 
ments of the Language of Signs; Notions of the Deaf 
and Dumb before Instruction; The Relation of 
Words, Ideas, and Signs; the Project of a High 
Class; Statistics; List of Pupils in the New York In- 
stitution to 1854; The Proposed Institution for 
Adults in London; Addresses in Behalf of St. Ann’s 
Chureh; Address at Laying Cornerstone of New 
York Institution; Extracts from Addresses at the 
Semi-Centennial Celebration of the New York In- 
stitution; The Early History of the Art of Instruc- 
tion; Analysis of Bonet’s Art of Teaching the Dumb 
to Speak; Recent Progress; A Visit to the Clarke 
Institution; The Attainments of Pupils Taught by 
Articulation; The Qualifications of a Principal; The 
Usefulness of Public Exhibitions; and Obituaries. 

A few days ago in looking through some old books 
I found Dr. Peet’s ‘‘Scripture Lessons.’’ I read the 
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book through. I did not forget to connect the 
author, the time, the material he was using, and his 
high purpose. It was a pleasure to give my ap- 
proval to all. 

It would not be doing him justice to pass over his 
reply to the report of Horace Mann on the German 
schools for the deaf. Dr. Peet had also visited these 
schools, had studied them very carefully, and of 
course was more able to render a mature judgment. 
He felt that the report of Horace Mann while sin- 
cere was not fully justified. He was naturally proud 
of the methods used in the American schools and 
had seen the deaf prosper under them. His reply 
to Mann’s report had the effect of staying for quite 
a while the spirit it had awakened. Like Rev. Jacobs, 
his works appeared in the Annals to the very end, 
among the last being his memorial address upon the 
death of Laurent Clere, J. A. Jacobs, and Abraham 
B. Hutton. He paid a great tribute to his former 
rival, Rev. Jacobs, and styled him the de 1’Epée of 
Kentucky. He gave him credit for being the pioneer 
educator of the deaf west of the Alleghanies, and 
eulogized his fine character, great ability, faithful- 
ness, and self-sacrifice for the deaf. 

We must confess that we had some trouble in de- 
ciding upon the third member of this triumvirate. 
The first two were easily selected. Other men had 
served the profession as superintendents for many 
more years than had Rev. Turner, but he had served 
the deaf for forty-two years, although only as super- 
intendent of the American School for nine years. 
For many years before he became superintendent 
he was Family Guardian of the Hartford School and 
therefore practically superintendent of all except 
the educational department. 
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Abraham Hutton, of the Pennsylvania School, who 
had served a much longer term, was evidently a very 
wise and capable administrator, but he left a very 
limited record of his services in the professional lit- 
erature, as far as we could find. 

The fact that Mr. Turner was principal of the 
American School helped us to decide in his favor. 
The last twenty-seven years of his life he was out of 
the work and this long period doubtless helped to 
dim the glory fate had in store for him had he re- 
mained active. But he was a very vigorous member 
of the profession while he was in it and left the fol- 
lowing records of his writings: 

The Causes of Deafness; A Pretended Remedy 
for Deafness; The Age of Admission; The Course 
of Instruction; The Education of Idiots; A High 
School; Means of Success in Teaching; The Ar- 
rangement of Classes; Teaching Music; Temperance 
at the American Asylum; The Permanent Results 
of Education; A Deaf-Mute Commonwealth; Ad- 
dress at Laying Cornerstone of New York Institu- 
tion; and Statistics of the American Asylum. 

The deepest tokens of respect were paid to these 
men after their work had closed. Upon the death 
of Rev. Jacobs the Governor of Kentucky in his 
annual address said: 

‘“‘To the Commonwealth, the death of Mr. Jacobs 
is a public calamity; to the deaf-mutes, so long ob- 
jects of his care, his loss is irreparable. For more 
than forty years he was the faithful and zealous 
principal of that charity. His entire life was de- 
voted to its service; the wants and cares of the deaf- 
mutes his constant study. Greater fidelity has 
rarely marked the life of any public servant. Ac- 
tive, benevolent, charitable, and unobtrusive, there 
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was a simplicity in his life that won all who knew 
him. But he has a higher title! He was a Christian, 
full of faith, and full of humility. I recommend, in 
token of his faithful and long-continued service, 
that some public notice be taken of his death.”’ 

Upon the death of Dr. Peet one entire number of 
the Annals was given over as a memorial. The editor 
of the Annals wrote a beautiful introduction. The 
memorial biographical sketches were by John R. 
Burnet, David E. Bartlett, B. M. Fay, A. L. Chapin, 
Thomas Gallaudet, Warring Wilkinson, Benjamin 
Talbot, and Edward Miner Gallaudet. 

We do not find a whole number of the Annals 
given over to any other person. Two volumes, 
however, are taken up by an article on the ‘‘True 
Method of Educating the Deaf and Dumb; con- 
firmed by long experience, by de 1’Epée, translated 
from French and Latin.’’ This perhaps was partly 
out of respect to the author, but doubtless largely 
to preserve this extended and useful article. 

Also most of the June, 1873, Annals is occupied 
with an article written by Henry Winter Syle, of 
the New York School, on ‘‘A Summary of the Re- 
corded Researches, and Opinions of Harvey Prindle 
Peet.’’ | 

Some may wonder why Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet was not included among the great leaders. 
It may be because he was in a class by himself as the 
founder of the education of the deaf in this country 
and it may be because his services as principal were 
very short, lasting only fourteen years. He retired 
in 1831. The Annals was not found¢d until 1847 
nor did the Convention make its appearance until 
1850. Dr. Gallaudet had left the service many years 
before these events. 
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In studying the men who were active in the educa- 
tion of the deaf during a period of a half to three- 
quarters of the century gone by, it is a very difficult 
matter to do justice to all. Many great minds ap- 
pear in the records. Sometimes a single article 
gives one a worthy place while others may write a 
number of articles and none of them be very 
effective. 

And then we know it is sometimes the quiet teacher 
who sits in a convention with a listening ear and ab- 
sorbs the good things. When the convention is over 
he takes them to his school, puts them into practice, 
and says nothing about it. We must examine his 
work to get a true estimate of it. But that is impos- 
sible in an article like this. 

There is a second triumvirate clearly indicated, 
and if time permits us to make the research, we shall 
take pleasure in presenting it in a future article. 

JOHN W. JONES, 


Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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WORK WITH THE DEAF IN SCANDINAVIA 


DENMARK 


Our first visit was to the land of Denmark where, 
thanks to the kindness of our good friend, Mr. Han- 
sen, of the school for the deaf at Nyborg, we saw 
the whole of the work with the deaf of that wonder- 
ful country to the greatest possible advantage. 

Both educational and mission work are under state 
control. Each grade or type of deafness is care- 
fully classified and dealt with at separate schools, 
there being four of the latter under the state, each 
of them on the seacoast, a point which struck us as 
being of very great advantage. Many young deaf 
children first go to Mr. Larsen’s Kindergarten 
School at Fredericia, which is not under state man- 
agement entirely. Then, on reaching the age of six, 
they are sent to Dr. Forchhammer’s Central Institu- 
tion where they stay for one year. The brighter 
pupils then go to Mr. Beck’s Pure-Oral School in 
the same town, while the moderately clever children 
remain where they are. The semi-deaf children go 
to Mr. Hansen’s school at Nyborg, while those chil- 
dren who need the manual system go to Copenhagen. 

Except at Copenhagen and for some of the pupils 
at Fredericia, the children live with foster parents, 
two or three to a home, the state allowing the foster 
parent so much a month for each child. We visited 
several of these homes and were greatly impressed 
with them. 

The children remain at school till they are sixteen, 
when the local pastor—or the deaf pastor for the 
district—publicly examines and confirms them. 

We were much interested in the church life as a 
whole, and were shown much of the inner working 
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of it, including the famous ‘‘ Hermon’? or ‘‘Swanick 
Keswick’’ Conference Buildings at Nyborg. In this 
vast place, every type of national or diocesan or even 
sectional church meeting takes place. The service 
itself is not uninteresting, the congregation sitting 
for the prayers and hymns, and standing for the 
Bible lessons. There are about a hundred selected 
portions of the Bible from which the preacher has 
to base his sermons. These sermons vary in length 
from thirty-five to seventy-five minutes, the music 
of the service being hymn chorales. The communion 
service impressed us as wonderfully reverent and 
dignified. 

Various estimates place the number of deaf per- 
sons in the country at about 1,600, and that of the 
blind about 1,200. 

The Copenhagen School has attached to it a fact 
of peculiar interest. Its low rambling structure is 
due to the circumstance that in a past conflict the 
Danish guns had to be able to fire over it at the time 
when the English were attacking the city. It is in- 
teresting also to note that this school produces an 
excellent daily bulletin of news. 

We learned that with the addition of territory to 
Denmark, as an outcome of the recent war, there is 
need for one more new scuool, and now German and 
Austrian deaf children are being received. 

The hours of school work are very well organized. 
They are from 8 to 1, and from 3 to 5, inclusive of 
at least ten minutes interval between hours. The 
libraries are quite excellent. 

The state payment is on a very generous scale, 
even the parents’ fare to the schools being paid. 
We were struck by the idea of traveling bursaries 
for teachers which the state grants, thus enabling 
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teachers to see the work done with the deaf in other 
countries and to compare it with their own, there 
being a close link in all the Scandinavian lands in 
this respect. A similar provision is greatly needed 
in England. 

The classes in the schools are small as a rule and 
arranged by years rather than according to actual 
intelligence. Another interesting feature is the mar- 
velous lesson books made by the teachers. Many 
of them are quite works of art, and we feared we 
greatly coveted some of them. The trade teaching, 
so far as we could judge, is rather weak, though ° 
there is an excellent system of picture models for 
carpentry. The deaf do not seem to make their 
own boots, clothing, etc., as they do in England. 

The assembly hall idea of the English schools 
seems to us more convenient than the classroom sys- 
tem, the classrooms being along three or four stories 
of corridors. With the exception of Mr. Beck’s 
school at Fredericia, we thought that the buildings 
needed to be brought a little more up to date than 
they are 

We also noted that there were very few changes 
among the teachers, and that the love of the chil- 
dren for their school was most marked. This was 
shown by their spending so much of their available 
time in the playground, and by the large number 
who turned up for the confirmation reunion each 
year. 

Turning to the missionary work among the deaf 
in Denmark, we noted that there are three missions 
organized by the state. In traveling through Den- 
mark, one is never more than thirty miles from the 
sea; the country consists of the peninsula of Jutland, 
together with the islands of Zeeland and Fiinen, and 
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a great many smaller ones, each of the larger ones 
being connected with the other and with Jutland by 
means of large train ferries. In traveling from 
Esjberg, where most of the English boats arrive, 
across country to Copenhagen, one goes sixty miles 
by train to Fredericia which is, incidentally, the chief 
center of work with the deaf in the country, for not 
only are there three schools for the deaf in the town, 
but it is also the headquarters of Pastor Jacobsen, 
the Missioner for the deaf in Jutland. This mission 
has sixteen centers and 400 deaf members, services 
being arranged in each center during the year. 

We visited several of the adult deaf, seeing them 
at work in a steel factory, and also a deaf tailor who 
had several hearing assistants under him. Both here 
and elsewhere we were greatly impressed with the 
respectability and social position of the deaf. This 
tailor had a home which almost approaches the 
luxurious. 

At Copenhagen we visited Pastor Jorgesen and 
saw his church, the only church for the deaf in Den- 
mark. The services are given alternately orally 
and in the sign language. Pastor Jorgesen is as- 
sisted in his mission work by Pastor Hogstrom, of 
the school for the deaf. Services are also held at 
Kallundborg. We noted that the deaf are allowed 
to travel to church from the country at half-fare. 
We also gathered that the four pastors for the deaf 
in Denmark do not seem to meet their colleagues 
from other countries far enough. A conference of 
these missioners struck us as being greatly needed. 
Our own workers in England, if they could visit 
this mission work, would be amazed at its wonderful 
efficiency. There is no overlapping whatever, and 
the harmony with which mission, Salvaation Army, 
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and school work together is a conspicuous feature. 
It seemed to us that possibly more might be done to 
interest the hearing world in the deaf by special ser- 
mons, lectures, etc., although in comparison with our 
own country, we believe that in Denmark the public 
knows more of the deaf and their work, possibly on 
account of the foster-home system in Copenhagen. 

Although a good deal of the business and work 
of the country is under state management, private 
enterprise is by no means crippled. Evidence of 
this is to be found in the activities of the biggest 
laundry in Copenhagen, an establishment in which 
deaf girl employees largely predominate. The Farm 
School Home at Nyborg was also subscribed for by 
money from the deaf, and the furniture was made 
by them. The shoemakers’ shop at the Copenhagen 
School for the Deaf, which sends materials to the 
biggest establishments in the country, is another ex- 
ample of the same thing, its annual profits being 
nearly £700 per annum. 

As a whole, the deaf people of Scandinavia seem 
to take a better place in society than do the deaf of 
England. This may be due, however, to the demo- 
cratic nature of the country. 

Probably the most important enterprise of the 
deaf in Denmark is the 1866 Benefit Society which 
has branches throughout the country. Large attend- 
ances gather weekly for purposes of financial busi- 
ness and general education. So highly thought of 
is the work, that Mr. Becker and other leading 
officials of the society have received government or- 
ders from the king. In fact, the prosperity of the 
organization is so great that there is every possibil- 
ity of extensive rebuilding operations in the near 
future. 
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Another unique feature of work with the deaf in 
Scandinavia is that done by the Salvation Army. 
This was initiated by Mr. and Mrs. Becker, of Copen- 
hagen, at a Stockholm congress of the deaf held a 
few years ago. Though possibly more work is done 
along this line in Sweden and Finland, still the. Dan- 
ish work was very impressive. As a whole, the ten- 
dency is still to feel one’s way with a view to the 
best spiritual results, which already seem to be giv- 
ing great cause for thankfulness. It is under the 
control of six lady workers who are stationed in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Devotional meetings 
are held close to the headquarters in Copenhagen. 
No state aid is given, so workers have to raise what 
they can to meet the grant given by headquarters. 
The work is fully justified by the excellence of its 
results. Valuable sick nursing and rescue work are 
done among the poorer deaf, while the lady officers 
may often be seen out shopping with some of the 
aged deaf. We noted that the other branches of 
workers for the deaf in Denmark spoke in the high- 
est possible terms of the work the Salvation Army 
is doing—a work which in no way clashes with their 
own, but rather fills in gaps—as may be instanced 
by the paying of visits in rural areas which the pas- 
tor can only reach at long intervals. 

Another feature of Denmark which we ought to 
mention is the farm work, many of the deaf having 
their own farms. Here again codperation, economy 
of space, and organization are marked aspects. Most 
of the farms are small holdings, 600 acres being con- 
sidered a large farm. 
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Upon our arrival at Christiania, Norway, our first 
task was to get in touch with the authorities of the 
institutions for the deaf, from whom we learned 
that education in that country is classified much as 
in Denmark. The bright deaf children are taught at 
Trondhjem (100 pupils) and at Christiania (50 
pupils); those not so highly endowed mentally are 
educated at Holmestrand (40 pupils), while the 
school at Hamar looks after the deaf-blind and the 
defective. 

We visited all the schools except the one at 
Holmestrand. On the whole they impressed us as 
being home-like and comfortable. The trade teach- 
ing seems to be of a much better grade than that in 
Denmark, especially in woodwork and bootmaking. 
The number of deaf people in Norway is on the 
wane, so much so that one of the schools may be 
closed down very shortly. There is less money 
available from the state than in Denmark, which 
possibly hampers the work somewhat, nor did the 
link between schools, missions, and Salvation Army 
seem quite so strong. 

The Hamar School is famous for the fact that a 
family of nine took up the work with the deaf from 
it. There also numerous deaf-blind childien have 
been taught, among them Miss R. Kaota, whose 
teaching formed a model for Helen Keller’s educa- 
tion in America. 

We also visited the Trondhjem School, where the 
régime seemed to us a little more stiff than in the 
other schools, though the buildings are probably 
more up to date. The standard of education is prob- 
ably not so far advanced as in Denmark or in Eng- 
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land, although it is far from being unsatisfactory. 

With regard to mission work among the adult deaf, 
warm tribute should be paid to the life-long pioneer 
work of Pastor Svendsen, who has devoted himself 
to getting mission work for the deaf in Norway un- 
dertaken by the state. He has visited every part 
of the country several times personally and alone 
(no small feature in this far-stretching, rugged, 
thinly-peopled country) and literally with his own 
hands built up the work from nothing—he being the 
only missioner in the country until quite recently. 
A new pastor has now been appointed for the Bergen 
and Stavanger areas, there being churches for the 
deaf in Christiania and Stavanger. 

The loneliness of the rural deaf in Norway, owing 
to its sparsely populated nature, has had a serious 
effect on many of them, and Pastor Svendsen’s visits 
have been extremely important from this aspect. 
There are 2,400 deaf people in Norway, and to travel 
from one end of the country to the other by sea is a 
longer voyage than from Norway to Constantinople 
—so the task of the missioners can be imagined. 
The clubs and buildings did not strike us as being as 
fine as those in Denmark or the best in our own coun- 
try. At the time of our visit the work was in a stage 
of transition, although the promise for the future is 
very bright. There does not seem to be that union 
which was so marked in Denmark. 

We were much interested in noting the differences 
in the single-hand alphabet as compared with what 
is used in France and America. The signs employed 
are exceedingly interesting; many of them are very 
much like our own. 

Another wonderful work which Pastor Svendsen 
and his family have undertaken, in addition to the 
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adult mission work, is the establishing and person- 
ally superintending at his own residence in Nord- 
strand, Christiania, of what is quite the best home 
for mentally deficient deaf that the writer has yet 
seen in any country. Its situation, comprising as 
it does superb views over Christiania Fjord, prob- 
ably includes some of the finest scenery to be found 
in all Norway or even Europe—and we found it a 
very hard task to drag ourselves away from the win- 
dows which commanded it. The arrangements of 
the home are excellent, both sexes being taken in 
up to about fifty persons and housed in three sepa- 
rate wooden structures. All those who are able 
work at weaving, toy-making, and other handicrafts, 
and all seem to be most happy and contented. 

The Deaf Social Club was also visited, but found 
closed, though a most interesting and satisfactory 
interview was obtained with the treasurer who is a 
deaf man. These clubs, though not on so fine a 
scale as those in Denmark, compare most favorably 
with our own and those of France and Italy. The 
most novel feature was in the line of sports, where 
we found the deaf possess and manage for them- 
selves a Ski Club at Borum, in the country. This 
club seems to be almost unique. In Finland, we 
understand, the deaf possess a small estate, with 
a sort of hostel on it, where they go for holidays, 
week-ends, and excursions. Sports and athletics in 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland are very much to the 
fore among the deaf, and we believe international 
competitions are arranged. 

SELWYN OXLEY, 
Honorary Organizing Secretary of the 
Guild of St. John of Beverly, 
Kensington, England. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE DEAF * 


It seems psychologically impossible to represent to 
the mind any clear conception of the unseen world, 
of God and our relations to Him, without the power 
to draw analogies between the seen and the unseen, 
without the means of language, for clear ideas are 
dependent upon language. How, then, can a child 
born deaf, or cut off very early from hearing his 
parents or his playmates talk, receive any normal or 
adequate religious education? It is much more dif- 
ficult to convey adequate ideas to the deaf than to the 
blind simply because the blind hear language con- 
stantly. The brains of deaf children may be quite 
as sound and alert naturally as those of hearing 
children, but they are shut into a tomb, as it were, 
and a great stone rolled over the entrance. Some 
way must be found of piercing through that obstruc- 
tion. Modern pedagogy has not deserted this very 
difficult problem. But as a teacher of the deaf has 
said, ‘‘On the whole only a small part of the religious 
duty toward the deaf is found to have been done; it 
remains beyond question that they have been neg- 
lected in this regard too much.’’ 

It is the object of this article to show just what is 
the present status in our country of the religious 
education of these unfortunate children. In so 
doing it is necessary first to glance at the history of 
their education in general. When we look back to 
the very beginning of the attempt to educate the 
deaf either here or in Europe, we find that religion 
was the chief motive. When Pedro Ponce de Leon, 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the December, 1921, issue of 
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a Benedictine monk of the sixteenth century, tried 
to teach the deaf and dumb to speak, it was with the 
idea of teaching them how to pray and to know the 
doctrines of Christianity. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury Dr. Deusing, a professor of medicine at Gron- 
ingen, wrote concerning the deaf and dumb, ‘‘As 
faith comes by hearing, according to the apostle, 
where this is wanting it may possibly seem very 
agreeable to truth that there can be no faith, and, 
therefore, no saving knowledge; and the conse- 
quence is undeniable since no man can be saved with- 
out faith. Yet God is not wholly tied up in this one 
way of operation; writing may serve instead of 
speech.’’ In the United States after the first school 
for the deaf was founded at Hartford, Conn., a 
statue was erected in memory of the Abbe de 1’Epée, 
representing him with a deaf boy at his side in the 
act of spelling out the word ‘‘God,’’ for it was this 
Frenchman’s system of manual training which the 
Hartford school adopted. The first teachers of the 
deaf in this country were ministers and the Bible 
was taken as one of their important textbooks. In 
New York City in 1850 a church was founded espe- 
cially for the deaf with a pastor. The parents and 
other relatives and friends were invited also to the 
morning service which was conducted orally, while 
the evening service was given in signs for the deaf 
alone. In the minutes of the meeting which was 
called for the forming of this church we find the 
following statement, ‘‘No class of afflicted during the 
personal ministrations of our Savior received from 
Him more compassionate attentions than they.”’’ 
During the years of that decade it was reiterated 
by superintendents of institutions for the deaf and 
by prominent teachers that the chief responsibility 
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of the teacher of the deaf is the same as that ‘‘ which 
the minister of the gospel sustains to the people with 
whom he labors.”’ 

To-day we find much of the criticism which the 
Roman Catholic Church has made of the schools for 
the deaf is because of what they consider wrong re- 
ligious teaching. As early as 1888 there came a 
tendency to secularize the teaching in state schools. 
In 1892 the Archbishop of Halifax made the follow- 
ing statement, ‘‘Infinitely better is it for the deaf- 
mute to pass through life in his baptismal ignorance, 
uninstructed and shut off from communication with 
his fellow beings, than to lose by instruction the 
priceless gift of faith.’? Throughout the history of 
the education of the deaf here in the United States 
all schools have given the religious side some consid- 
eration and at the present time they all give some 
sort of religious training. But is it the right sort? 
Are they successful in their end? Could it be 
improved upon? 

Here are some of the puzzling questions which at 
once confront the teacher. Does the deaf child have 
a grudge against his fate? Does he blame God for 


‘his infirmity? Does he become bitter? Some 
‘teachers have thought that this was the case. The 


best psychological experts now would consider that 
he does not have such ideas unless they are put into 
his head. Parents may pity these children and thus 
suggest to them that they have reason for not being 
as happy as others, but normally such ideas would 
very likely not occur if they were left to themselves. 
However, they do often ask, ‘‘Shall I hear when I 
die ?’? showing that they have a desire to be like 
other children and look upon heaven as a place where 
that will be. 
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Is the deaf child naturally religious, or is religion 
a matter of training altogether? Some have thought 
such a child has an advantage over others because of 
his consciousness of need, but this statement is much 
doubted at the present day. The best teachers 
maintain that the child’s perceptions of religious 
truth depend upon the school and the teacher, 
although it is true that the teacher has usually a more 
free field with the deaf child because he has not been 
tampered with, concerning his religious conceptions, 
as is often the case with the hearing child. His 
attention to a lesson upon religion was early 
observed, but this is scientifically explained by ‘the 
fact that deaf children seem sometimes to be more 
attentive than hearing children because they must 
use their eyes, whereas a hearing child can look in his 
lap and yet hear the language spoken. 

Another question is, are the moral feelings of the 
deaf weaker than those of ordinary children? Mr. 
Hirzel of Nurtingen and James Scott Hutton, a 
Scotchman who taught at Belfast, Ireland, and later 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, as well as some of our own 
educators, early maintained that deaf children 
‘‘know little of tenderness, gentleness, sympathy, 
compassion, and gratitude, due to never hearing the 
expressions of the voice.’’ Is this true? Is there 
no substitute for the voice in the eye and face? 
Modern experts think so and that much of the above 
statement is false, that the deaf child is just a 
normal child except that he cannot hear. 

Again there is a discussion as to whether pupils 
who are too old to benefit much intellectually by the 
schoolroom exercises could not be helped morally 
through religious exercises and the impressions 
which such exercises make, thus catching the spirit 
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of reverence through the sight of others and imita- 
tion of their attitudes. 

But what is the best method to use in trying to 
teach deaf children religious ideas? We must con- 
sider, first, methods of teaching language, and, 
second, methods of religious pedagogy. 


THE QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 


There are three methods used in this country, the 
sign language, the manual method or spelling on the 
hands, and articulation or the oral method which 
means lip-reading and the use of the organs of 
speech. Perhaps we might say there is a fourth 
because in many schools these are combined, whereas 
in the best oral schools it is maintained that such 
a combination of methods is not pedagogically sound. 
It must be remembered in this connection that the 
deaf child is dumb only because he is deaf. His 
organs of speech are all there; he does not use them 
because he does not hear others. If he can be taught 
how to use these organs he can speak. But how few 
hearing people recognize the great effort necessary 
to acquire and understand language when cut off 
from the easy avenue of the ear. 

Dr. Gallaudet, our pioneer educator, maintained 
that sign language was superior for religious in- 
struction—‘‘If he has the disposition to pray he has 
a simple beautiful language of his own in which to 
address his Father in Heaven and unites in a most 
expressive and touching mode of worship before the 
throne of Grace.’’ He once made the remark that 
out of the treasures of his experience it had often 
seemed to him that speech itself was inferior to signs 
as an appropriate and beautiful channel for com- 
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munication with the Deity. The sign language was 
the first to find entrance into the United States. In 
1815, when Dr. Gallaudet was sent to England to 
discover the best method to introduce into the pro- 
posed Hartford school, he found that the English 
people who had borrowed the German oral system 
were not very cordial and did not care to reveal their 
secrets of instruction. Therefore, he went to France 
and there became enthusiastic over the Abbe de 
l’Epée’s system of sign language. This he brought 
back with him and many of our schools copied the 
work which was begun at Hartford. Others also 
thought that pantomime was the best method of 
communicating religious ideas because of its ‘‘very 
power and simplicity as a universal language.’’ 
Many of the blemishes of the revised New Testament 
are the attempt, one teacher declares, ‘‘to make the 
English words follow the Greek order. Similarly 
the natural order of signs is often the reverse of the 
artificial English order, and the dignity of the panto- 
mime as a language seems to me exalted by the fact 
that it is conformed more often to the earlier but 
fuller and richer forms of Greek and Latin than to 
the derived and diluted forms of modern language.”’ 
Mr. Talbot of the Ohio school in 1861 wrote concern- 
ing deaf children, ‘‘Their interest is eager and 
almost breathless as they witness pictured out before 
them in the inimitably expressive language of signs, 
the various scenes and events of scriptural history. 
Whatever in the Bible would make a scene for a 
painter or a theme for a descriptive sermon is the 
most sure to hold the eye and command the attention 
of our pupils.’’ In this statement the modern 
psychologist finds material for discussing the value 
of instruction by sight rather than by hearing, such 
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instruction as the moving pictures and the theatres 
are giving to the youth of our present day. How 
can this all be applied in getting hold of clear 
religious ideas? 

On the contrary, Dr. KE. M. Gallaudet, of the Col- 
lege for the Deaf in Washington, in 1875 said that he 
thought other things being equal ‘‘the deaf-mute who 
is perfect in verbal language has a decided advantage 
even in points of moral development over one whose 
habit is to think in signs.’’ By ‘‘verbal language’’ 
Dr. Gallaudet meant language conveyed by finger 
spelling. So the discussion went on as to the value 
of the different modes of instruction so far as 
language is concerned. Of late years those who 
advocate oral teaching as the best method maintain 
that the clearest religious ideas are gained in this 
way. 

Following are examples of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the sign language: 

The first rendering is by a well-educated deaf 
man in the order of signs: 

Father your and mine Heaven; name -they hallowed; 
kingdom they come, men and women all; will thy done, 
Angels obey people all alike; day this, day every give 
bread drink, clothes, things all; temptation we fall not; 
but devil bondage deliver; for kingdom thy, power thy, 
glory thy forever. Amen. 


The following translation was by an eminent in- 
structor under the same method. 


God, Father our (in) Heaven, name thine hallowed 
(be), kingdom thine come, will thine (be) obeyed (by) 
people (on) earth as (by) angels (in) Heaven. Day 
this, food and thing needful give thou. We, commands 
thy transgress, forgive thou, others us offending we for- 
give in like manner. Us (into) temptation (to) fall 
permit thou not, but bondage, Satan deliver thou; for king- 
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dom thine, power thine, glory thine, now and evermore. 
Amen. 


Contrast the ideas conveyed by this method with 
the prayer taught as hearing people know it! Asan 
instance of the way certain religious concepts are 
defined in the sign language, take the word ‘‘for- 
give’’: the action for washing-out would be used but 
that is not the real fundamental conception of 
forgiveness. 

At the beginning of the introduction of the oral or 
articulation method in this country there was much 
opposition to it on the ground of the inability of the 
pupil to follow one who is attempting to give reli- 
gious instruction. But this depends upon the 
teacher and perhaps one who could explain religious 
ideas so simply that a deaf child could understand 
might give the teachers of hearing children some 
suggestions. 


PEDAGOGICAL METHOD 


To-day all residential schools have Sunday schools 
of some sort and Christian Endeavor meetings are 
maintained in some. In some schools the regular 
denominational Sunday-school quarterly is followed 
with varying success. We may contrast with this 
the method used by Dr. Jacobs in 1855: ‘‘I have fol- 
lowed for many years a different method (from copy- 
ing a skeleton of a sermon on a slate). I select a 
book of Scripture and commencing at the beginning 
teach such passages as are adapted to the com- 
prehension of the more advanced classes. Through 
the week-days single verses are selected for explana- 
tion. In this way the whole book is gone through, 
omitting of course a large part, but giving enough 
to convey an idea of the stories and doctrines of the 
book, the pupil acquiring a habit of reading the 
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Scriptures in a connected manner. The older 
classes memorize the passages taught on the Sabbath 
and are carefully interrogated as to their memory 
and understanding of the passages on Monday.’’ 
To show the type of religious doctrines this teacher 
thought well to impart, we quote from Jacob’s 
Reader, published in 1865: 


Jesus Christ who was the son of God came into the world 
to die for our sins. 

Adam who was the first man lived nine hundred and 
thirty years. 

Moses who led the Israelites out of Egypt was a good man. 

If you love and trust in Christ, you will go to Heaven. 

If you love sin you will go to Hell. 


This kind of instruction, however, was not confined 
in that day to deaf children alone; we find such teach- 
ing in ordinary schools. There was a general feeling 
that doctrines must be inculcated. 

To-day, there is comparatively little scientific at- 
tention paid to religious education in most schools 
for the deaf. We have, however, one which is a great 
exception in this respect. Clarke School at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, is the pioneer in introduc- 
ing the oral system and in maintaining the highest 
standard for teaching articulation alone. From the 
first the instruction was excellent, some rare teachers 
finding their way there, and since the present prin- 
cipal, Miss Caroline A. Yale, has had the manage- 
ment of the institution its reputation has steadily 
grown, not only in this country, but abroad. When 
the Montessori system was introduced in this coun- 
try, one could go to Clarke School and find that 
twenty years before Miss Yale had been to Europe 
and brought back the same principles for teaching 
the deaf. When the authorities at Calcutta, India, 
wished to train a teacher for the deaf, they sent their 
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Hindu representative to Europe to find the best 
place to learn the most advanced methods, and he 
was sent on to Miss Yale’s school at Northampton. 
Miss Yale has now completed fifty years in this 
school, and has been a lecturer on phonetics in the 
neighboring institution for the higher education of 
the hearing, Smith College. Any teacher can well 
spend time in observing the work at Clarke School 
simply from the standpoint of pedagogy, for here is 
some of the best teaching, as teaching, which our 
country affords. 

As early as 1886 one of the really gifted instruct- 
ors in this institution put her mind upon religious 
education and evolved a most attractive plan for in- 
culeating right ideas of God and human relationships 
to God, and of biblical material. She thought that 
in reading the Bible the ordinary difficulties which 
hearing children have in perceiving the meaning of 
the solemn style and peculiarities of the language is 
much increased for the deaf child, and yet that it is a 
pity not to know the Bible language. She, therefore, 
adopted the method of using the Bible, but always 
with definite and clear explanation. She thought the 
book of Psalms especially adapted for this work, 
because of the number of passages suitable for use 
as detached statements. After a lesson she had the 
passages in the Bible marked and found that even 
in the play-hour the Bibles were begged for. The 
matron said: ‘‘No one can give these boys a greater 
pleasure than to spend an hour with them with their 
Bibles.’’ But it must be constantly held in mind that 
clear religious ideas depend upon language .which 
is understood. Following is a simple lesson showing 
the necessity of the clearest and most definite lan- 
guage teaching in conjunction with religious teach- 
ing: 
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. Men make houses for our 
bodies to live in. 


. All houses are not the 

same. 

.Some houses are white, 

some black, some brown, 

some yellow. 

.Some houses are large, 

some small, some are 

pretty, some are not 
pretty. 

. Houses are very nice for 
our bodies to sleep, eat, 
sit, work and stay in. 
We have nice tables and 

chairs, beds, dishes, doors, 
windows, books, pictures, 

ete. 

. Our bodies like to live in 

a nice house. 

. After a long time a house 
is old. It is not pretty, 
it is not nice any more. 
Then the people go away 
to live in another house. 

. If a house is very, very 
old, it falls down. Men 
carry away the wood. 
The house is nothing any 
more. The people have 
gone far away because 
they do not want to live in 
an old, falling house. 


1. God made our bodies for 


our souls to live in. The 
body is the soul’s house. 


. All bodies are not the 


same. 


.Some bodies are white, 


some black, some brown, 
some yellow. 


. Some bodies are large (a 


man’s, a woman’s), some 
small, some are pretty, 
some not pretty. 


. Our bodies are very nice 


for our souls to think, 
know, want, love, be glad 
and good in. We have 
our hands and feet, eyes, 
tongues, and all our other 
members to use. 


. Our souls like to live in a 


strong, good body. 


. After a long time a body 


is old. It is not pretty, 
it is not strong. Then 
the soul goes away to live 
in another home. 


.If a body grows very, 


very old, the soul goes far 
away. Then the people 
say the body is dead. 
They put it in the ground. 
Soon it becomes earth it- 
self. There is no body 
any more. The soul is 
far away. It does not 
want to live in the poor, 
old sick body ; it wants to 
go away. 
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9. Sometimes a pretty, new 
house is burned with fire. 
The fire burns all the 
house. It is nothing any 
more. 

10. The people go fast away 
from a house that is on 
fire. 


11. The people are glad to go 
away from an old house 
or a burning house. 


9.Sometimes a 


strong, 
young, pretty body is 
burned with sickness. 


10. The soul goes fast away 
from a body that is 
burned with fever (sick- 
ness). 

11.The soul is glad to go 
away from an old body 
or a sick body. 


If the soul goes away from the body, people say that the 
body is dead because the body is worth nothing any more. 
When the body is dead, it is not nice any longer. People 
lay it in a coffin with white flowers; they put the coffin in 
a deep grave. The soul is not in the grave. If it is a good 
soul it goes to Heaven to live with God. 


If you have old clothes, 
dirty and torn, you do not 
want them. If your mother 
gives you new clothes, you 
put the old ones away; you 
do not want them any more; 
you forget about them. You 
put on the new, you think of 
the new. You do not think 
of the old. 


If you have an old or sick 
body your soul does not want 
it. If God tells you to take 
off the old body and put it 
away, your soul is very glad. 
You take off the old body the 
same as you take off an old, 
torn dress. The old body is 
put away in the ground be- 
cause your soul cannot use 
it any more. Your soul has 
a beautiful new body—not 
the same as before—like God 
and the angels. You will 
not want the old body, be- 
cause the new is very, very 
much better. 


To-day at Clarke School the teacher teaches eth- 
ical and religious lessons at the same time that she is 
teaching language. The religious concepts which 
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the child receives are not saved for Sundays but are 
given as the regular and normal lesson of any day 
at any time when occasion arises for such reference. 
In the primary division such sentences as the follow- 


ing are taught in the first year: ‘‘God is love,”’ 


‘‘God is good,’’ ‘‘God is in Heaven,’’ ‘‘We love 
Him,’’ ‘‘He giveth rain,’’ ‘‘He giveth snow,’’ ‘‘He 
made the stars.’’? These statements are shown in 
the Bible and then the child is told that the Bible is 
God’s book. In the later part of the year the sen- 
tences are longer, such as this verse: 


God made the sun, the moon, the stars, 
He made the sky so blue, 

He made the trees, the grass, the flowers, 
He made both me and you. 


With a prayer that follows, ‘‘I want to be good. 
Amen.’’ 

Whenever the child becomes elated over some- 
thing such as a rainbow, or a sunset, the word ‘‘God’’ 
is taught him, and later this word is connected with 
the word ‘‘to make,’’ so that God as the Creator 
and the Father are the two first religious ideas con- 
veyed to the child. His first long prayer is as 
follows: 

Our Father in Heaven, we love Thee, we thank Thee, we 
want to be good. Amen. 

A more difficult lesson is such a one as the follow- 
ing upon speaking the truth and obedience. The 
child usually connects these injunctions with the 
word ‘‘not,’’ and his language has to be corrected 
with many questions and answers such as the follow- 
ing illustration. ‘‘Harry’s mother told him to put 
away his skates. He did not.’’ Now the child must 
use the word ‘‘not’’ in some sentence where obedi- 
ence is also connected with the word, such as 
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‘‘Harry’s mother told him not to go away from the 
yard and Harry did not.’’ Otherwise his language 
and his religious concepts are hopelessly mixed. 
If in the language lessons a new word occurs such 
as ‘‘anger’’ then it is used next time in place of the 
word ‘‘to be cross.’’ Thus the concept and the 
correction of a fault go together. 

During the school hours verses and hymns are 
taught as, for example, before certain holidays such 
as Christmas or Thanksgiving the simple carols and 
classics are used. At the New Year a favorite poem 
is Tennyson’s ‘‘Ring Out, Ye Bells.’’ During Holy 
Week the events of each day are followed in the 
classroom. The children like such a quotation as the 
following from Shakespeare: 

Those holy fields, over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross. 


Miss Yale agrees with the teachers of an earlier 
day that deaf children should join in the services 
with others, learning from imitation and their at- 
titude of reverent worship, even though not under- 
standing the words spoken. Therefore, children 
at Clarke School are taken to the regular church 
services in town each Sunday, but in the afternoon 
there are special services for each department last- 
ing one hour. The Primary Department is given 
only a short period of religious instruction and the 
rest of the time is employed in hand work, the first 
requisite of the Sunday hour being that games and 
the occupations should be very special and much 
prized because different. In the Intermediate 
Division, the child is given as much instruction of a 
religious nature as he can take without getting tired, 
and after that nature work or reading. For example, 
a visitor might see a turtle walking around the room 
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much to the joy and amusement of the children. 
The Grammar Division is given a more formal 
service and brief explanation of a Bible passage 
and hymns. Miss Yale thinks that these children 
can understand such a service and the language of 
the classic hymns if read with expression. At least 
they get enough to gather the meaning of the service. 

In the late Primary Department the life of Christ 
is given in the word of the Bible, a page at a time, 
and then the Bibles are marked. This department 
learns the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and cer- 
tain hymns, psalms, and Bible verses. Lessons on 
the animals as God’s creatures are taught, using 
such verses as the following, ‘‘For every beast of 
the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand 
hills.’’ 

Following is a lesson upon ‘‘ Unselfishness’’ from 
Matthew 22:37-39. This is a continuation of a lan- 
guage lesson and a religious lesson on the black- 
board: 


You love (self) Jesus loved (other people) 
more than more than 
You love (other people) He loved (self) 


Jesus wants you to love (other people) 
the same as 
You love (self) 


Jesus did not ask of us as much as he did of himself. 


For the idea of being saved an illustration of 
saving from a fire is a good one. There are great 
possibilities in the dramatic style of Old Testament 
stories as well as some of the New Testament 
descriptions. Simple paraphrases are used, such 
as Hodges’ ‘‘The Garden of Eden,’’ and Professor 
Wood’s ‘‘Stories of the Bible.’’ One book found 
very useful is Florence B. Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘Life of 
Christ for Children.”’’ 
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The children themselves form a procession on 
Palm Sunday representing the scene. Hymns that 
have vivid figures of speech appeal to these child- 
ren, such as ‘‘Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me.’’ A good 
deal is made of biblical geography. There is much 
need for the cheaper illustrated books in this coun- 
try such as are to be found in England. 

Miss Yale has had marked success in handling 
children of all sects and creeds without influencing 
them against the tenets of the faith of their fathers. 
The difficulty, she says, is to insure breadth of vision 
to the teachers, and she gives the following illustia- 
tion: 

A young Jewish boy entered our school. He had lost his 
hearing at seven years and entered this special school two 
or three years later. Every man’s hand—at least the hand 
of every one of his street-gamin fellows—had been against 
him. He expected literally to fight for existence. He 
brought with him to the school. an intense hatred of every- 
thing Christian. This soon displayed itself in violent form 
when he found a book with a picture of the Christ in it. 
At such a time a leaf might be torn out, or more likely the 
whole book suffer violence. At first the only point of insist- 
ence was the right of property ownership—the book 
belonged to someone else and he must not injure or destroy 
it. The next point of attack was far more radical. One 
day when he was looking on, but in no way participating in 
the discussion, his teacher made the remark to a group of 
pupils that Jesus Christ was a Jew. Some of her listeners 
were surprised. Keeping her mind’s eye on the little Jew- 
ish boy who was looking on, she said, ‘‘ Why, yes, didn’t you 
know that? Jesus was a Jew. The people he preached to 
were Jews. He preached in the synagogue. He went to 
the temple.’’ There was a look of perplexity and astonish- 
ment on the little Jewish face, but after that there was less 
violence toward the followers of that Jew, Jesus Christ. A 
little later when the time seemed ripe, the person in charge 
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of the Sunday afternoon service spoke in very simple 
fashion of the origin and development of the Christian reli- 
gion. She began speaking of the earliest religions of the 
race, questioning as she went on. She came to the time 
when the idea of one God became dominant and asked in 
what religion that idea was first found. The prompt reply 
from older pupils ‘‘the Jewish’’ was followed by the 
rejoinder of the teacher, ‘‘Yes, the best thing that any 
people could give to the religion of the world, the idea of the 
one true God, was given by the Hebrew nation. We have 
much to thank them for.’’ The eyes of our Jewish fighter 
opened wider and wider. There was no trace of antag- 
onism—it was all gone—it never returned. To the end of 
his school life, whenever his class studied the life of Christ, 
he was given special Old Testament work. He was always 
ready to take part in the general services though instructed 
carefully never to repeat the Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘‘Your father would rather you would not,’’ was 
the only reason given him, but that was enough. He went 
to the synagogue every Saturday morning; he kept all the 
Jewish festivals, but he lived as a Christian among Christ- 
jans. 

Had this boy been treated less cautiously, the result might 
have been far less fortunate. After this change had been 
wrought in him, he came into school one morning, just 
before Christmas, with a carefully copied Christmas carol. 
He handed it to the teacher with the remark that perhaps 
she would like it for her class. ‘‘I could not go to the 
synagogue, so I went to church,”’ he said. 


Miss Yale says ‘‘the problem of instructing Chris- 
tian children—Protestant and Roman Catholic to- 
gether—is not a difficult one with the Douay Bible 
and the King James version both on the chapel desk, 
if each child uses for study only that version which 
his church approves, if in the use of the command- 
ments sometimes one and sometimes another form 
is used. It is well for our Protestant children to 
know, what many a hearing child does not know, 
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from whence came most of the prayers of our prayer 
books and some of the choicest of the hymns of our 
hymnals. Special Catechism and Bible classes give 
separate instruction to the boys and girls in the 
special tenets of their own faith. Classes prepare 
children for taking their first communion, for con- 
firmation, while Protestant children are carefully 
instructed in preparation for entering the churches 
to which their families belong. If each child attends 
the church designated by his parents and observes 
the sacraments as appointed by the church of which 
he has become a member, the Roman Catholic child 
is ensured attendance and the Protestant child forms 
the habit of church-going.’’ 

She uses the Roman Catholic Baltimore Catechism 
and considers it one of the clearest and best state- 
ments of religious faith. The Catholics are pre- 
pared for confirmation,as are also the Episcopalians. 
‘Other Protestants are baptized and admitted to the 
‘church. It is really the case that a pupil graduating 
from Clarke School is received into the church of his 
family, and if the family has no church affiliations 
then he often chooses to unite with Miss Yale’s 
church. But Miss Yale says, ‘‘When all has been 
said we must frankly admit that all religious instruc- 
tion depends upon the spiritual vision and the daily 
life of the teacher. What she sees, she may train 
‘her children to see. The life she lives she may lead 
her pupils to live.’’ 

What are the results of this kind of training? So 
far as understanding is concerned it is found that 
children trained at Clarke School upon entering the 
grammar school can comprehend such a book as Miss 
Fitzpatrick’s ‘‘Life of Christ for Children,’’ and 
they can draw biblical maps and place the cities 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. 
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Following is a letter from one of the graduates 
which is as good a testimony as we could ask. This 
young woman was made deaf at five years of age; 
after leaving Clarke School she graduated from the 
High School at Lynn, Massachusetts, and then from 
Mt. Holyoke College. She is now doing editorial 
work on the Roman Catholic Encyclopedia and is 
herself a Roman Catholic. It is to be noticed that 
she uses the word ‘‘hear’’ as if she comprehended 
speech as readily as hearing people do through the 
ear. 


No graduate can forget the splendid quotations given 
in Miss Fletcher’s class. Even now, like the far-off gleam 
of a light in the dark, I can recall the familiar quotation 
from Shakespeare: 


‘* How far this little candle throws its beams, 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.’’ 

We were given the viewpoints of both Catholics and 
Protestants; thus gradually we began to realize that to 
attend Mass and to eat fish on Fridays did not make one a 
Catholic. To hear Miss Yale talk at Sunday chapel serv- 
ices was the greatest of privileges, and how her talks have 
lingered in our memories all these years! There are few 
indeed of the Clarke School boys and girls who do not 
recall these services and the indelible impression they made 
upon their hearts and lives.”’ 


This testimony could be duplicated many times 
by the Protestant graduates. Would that our public- 
school teachers, whether Jew, Romanist or Christian, 
could present religious truth in such a simple and 
fundamental way. 


LAURA H. WILD, 
Professor of Biblical Literature,Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 


The aim of the work in our primary department 
from the kindergarten class through the first grade 
is to give the deaf child the language that the hear- 
ing child acquires before he enters school and also 
to cover the work planned for the first grade in the 
public school. These are very important years, for 
in them the foundation for work in the upper grades 
is being laid. 

The hearing child does not begin arithmetic until 
he enters the first grade and in some schools not 
until the second grade. By the time our deaf child 
has finished the first grade he has done more than 
is included in the outline for the first year in the 
public schools, the work being divided among the 
different classes. He has learned the forty-five com- 
binations in addition, is able to add in columns of 
three or four figures involving carrying, to subtract 
and borrow, to count by 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s to one 
hundred and by 3’s, 4’s, and 6’s to sixty, and to read 
and write numbers to one thousand. Many simple 
problems are also given. 

Arithmetic for the deaf is next in importance to 
language and within the last few years a greater 
effort has been made to make the subject a more 
interesting one, utilizing the child’s everyday ex- 
perience and laying as much stress upon the drills 
and memory work. 

Arithmetic is now taught largely by the inductive 
method, the child being led through concrete illus- 
trations and objective representations to discover 
his own facts. These facts are then fixed by daily 
drills. 
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In our beginning class the number concept is given 
with beads and small toys of various kinds through 
lip-reading and speech. The spoken form, figures, 
and the written form of numbers through five are 
given the first year. This is as much as the class 
ought to take in addition to the sense training, lip- 
reading, articulation, and the beginnings of lan- 
guage. 

In the second year group work is introduced. 
Groups of small objects not to exceed five are recog- 
nized. Addition is begun by putting together two 
groups, the language and the sum given orally at 
first, as one ball and one ball are two balls. It is 
then written on the slate, the names of the numbers 
written in first and then the figures. The signs 
+ and = are not given until a little later. The com- 
binations are written vertically and horizontally and 
the order reversed as, 1 plus 2, and 2 plus 1. As 
soon as the abstract numbers have been given, drill 
cards are made on which the combinations are writ- 
ten. Combinations whose sums do not exceed five 
or possibly seven are given this year. Drills should 
form a part of the number lesson each day and in 
each class, but should not occupy more than five or 
ten minutes as the children become tired and lose 
interest. Very simple problems are begun. Count- 
ing money and trips to the store add interest and 
help to give new language. 

New combinations are added'each year and the old 
ones reviewed daily until the forty-five have been 
learned. More difficult problems are given as the 
child’s vocabulary and comprehension of English in- 
crease. The more arithmetic is used in a practical 
way the more the child realizes the need of master- 
ing the fundamental relations of numbers. 
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The drill cards with the forty-five combinations 
may be used as a game and given to those who (in 
their turn) give the correct results, the one having 
the most cards at the end of the game winning. 

The first grade has had written drills of three 
figures, the numbers being written on the slate, each 
child raising his hand as he finishes the operation 
and the teacher noting the order of completion. This 
spirit of rivalry adds spice to the exercise and tends 
to speed the calculation although accuracy should 
be considered first, as: 


3 4 3 
3 3 
7 7 

ete. 


Subtraction is taught along with addition, com- 
binations and their results are written on the slate, 
then repeated, omitting one of the numbers, as: 


4 4 ? 7 less 7 less 
+3 +? +3 7— 4=3 7 — 3—4 
7 7 


Multiplication is begun by having the class count 
by twos and then the table is made up in the follow- 
ing manner: 


222 2 2 2 1 times 2 are 1X2= 
— 22 2 2 2 
— 2 2 2 2 2 times 2 are 2X2— 
— 2 2 2 
— 2 2 3 times 2 are 3X 2— 
— 2 


After the table has been made and studied drill 
cards are used as in addition and subtraction. 
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As in subtraction, division is taught by omitting 
one of the factors in a multiplication combination: 


1X2=10 5X?=10 10+2=2)10 5)10—10+5 


Multiplication and division are not taught in the 
first grade unless the pupils are very familiar with 
the addition and subtraction combinations. 

In the problems dramatization is very valuable 
and helps the child to understand the language. Cor- 
relation is very necessary and it requires alertness 
on the part of the teacher to seize every opportunity 
for a problem, the child often suggesting material. 

A game always appeals to a child and many have 
been described in books on arithmetic. The modern 
idea of teaching through play cannot be over- 
estimated. 

To give the child ability to work accurately, with 
reasonable rapidity, with interest and to apply num- 
bers to the ordinary affairs of life is one of the many 
problems of the primary teacher. 

HARRIET E. ANDREWS, 


Instructor in the Rochester School, 
Rochester, New York. 


THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Everybody has heard, or should have heard, the 
comic opera called ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance.’’ It 
was written by Gilbert and Sullivan, or rather Gil- 
bert wrote the libretto and Sullivan wrote the music. 
We are concerned only with the libretto—the words. 
I think that is what the Italian means. 

There is a song in the libretto entitled ‘‘A Police- 
man’s Lot is not a Happy One.’’ It starts off some- 
thing like this: 

When the enterprising burglar’s done his burgling, done 
his burgling, 

He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, brook a-gurg- 
ling 

When the Coster’s finished jumping on his mother, on his 
mother, 

He loves to lie a basking in the sun, in the sun. 

Still a policeman’s life is not a happy one. 


We are not concerned with either the burglar or the 
coster, but the policeman’s lot hits right home on the 
spot. The words apply in toto to many a principal 
and head teacher in schools for the deaf. No doubt 
the same kind of load rests more or less on every 
principal and vice principal of the ordinary public 
schools. 

There is a reason for everything under the sun. 
Solomon said so and he was no slouch at sound 
thinking. The main reason for the Head or ‘‘ Heart 
bowed down by weight of woe’’ on the part of the 
heads of schools for the deaf, is the psychological 
conundrum presented constantly by the carelessness, 
slothfulness, untidiness, and general neglect of study 
on the part of the pupils of the school. The older 
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pupils who should know better, and who usually do, 
do not however put into practice what they know 
full well. 

The conscientious teacher of the deaf knows how 
much of future happiness in the life of the pupil de- 
pends upon that pupil’s personal effort to learn 
everything possible during the brief span of his or 
her schooldays. The home character of the school 
for the deaf places, in a large measure, the ‘‘in loco 
parentis’’ responsibility squarely upon the shoulders 
of the chief executive of the school and upon those 
of the teachers under him. The deaf child has to 
depend upon his or her teachers for a thousand and 
one reproofs, corrections, and instructions which do 
not fall to the duty of a teacher in the ordinary day- 
schools. Noblesse oblige. The position occupied by 
the teacher of the deaf places upon him or her a tre- 
mendous obligation, that of service in the full mean- 
ing of the word, service without expectation of either 
appreciation or general recognition. 

‘“‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’’ said the 
preacher, but he had never contacted with the pupils 
of a school for the deaf. Had he observed the hum- 
ble pie which every teacher of the deaf has to digest 
every few minutes, he would have limited his time 
to a little less than ‘‘all.”’ 

The unkempt, dirty-shod, Black Cat finger-nailed, 
gum-chewing, highwater-necked, football-haired boy 
has to be induced, seduced, and reduced to a state of 
mind that will enable him to see the necessity for 
ordinary decency of behavior. There seems to be a 
hoodlum age in most boys and even some girls when 
this is a matter of daily drain on the vitality of the 
teacher. The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 
usually contain the majority of these great un- 
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washed. They bring to mind the young lady of an 
economical turn of mind who being appraised of the 
visit of a possible suitor, called out to Ma: ‘‘Ma, 
dear, shall I wash for a high kerneck or a low ker- 
neck?’’ History does not record the answer. 

The teacher must not lack in any way the personal 
element of example if he or she would correct in 
detail the character deficiencies of such pupils. 
Should the teacher manifest the inertia which fails 
to see, or which lacks the energy and interest to 
correct over and over again, the careless appear- 
ance of a pupil, should the teacher’s closets and desk 
ever be untidy, should the teacher allow scrap-paper 
to litter the floor, should the teacher be too much 
bothered to correct again and again the same errors 
of writing, ruling, grammar, deportment, etc., then 
no steady improvement is to be expected in that 
class. 

‘Ordo ab Chao’’—Order out of Chaos. It has as 
much to do with the evolution of Character as with 
the evolution of Solar Systems. It was Mother Na- 
ture’s first call to the Universe at its inception. ‘‘A 
place for everything and everything in its place.’’ 
This does not mean the death of art, as some lazy 
egoists would assert. This would not even suggest 
the iron discipline, the goose-step of the myrmidons 
of the former kaiser. This does not reduce to an 
automaton the independent, intelligent individuality 
of the coming man or woman. What it does mean 
is decorum, decency, the proper fulfillment of duty, 
the doing of things as they should be done to co- 
Operate harmoniously with wisdom, strength, and 
beauty at their best. 

‘‘Precept upon precept; line upon line’’ reads very 
well, but to train any schoolboy or schoolgirl, deaf 
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or otherwise, in the way he or she should go, needs 
the eternally present example of the teacher in his 
or her own persona! activities in the school or out 
of it. 

The pupils are born aviators and aviatrices; they 
have the keenest powers of observation under the 
sun. The daily scrutiny of the pedagogue is not con- 
fined to the once-over from his or her own class. 
He receives it, more or less, from every boy and girl 
in the school. Teachers of the deaf are probably 
much more severely scrutinized than are the instruc- 
tors of normal children. Constant necessity for use 
undoubtedly makes the observing powers of the deaf 
much more facile if not much more acute. Teacher 
has the headache. Teacher has a disordered liver. 
Teacher has been practising the early-worm business 
at the wrong end of the day—too much card party, 
or too much ‘‘jazz.’? Teacher feels heavy and dull 
this morning. In other words, Teacher has a grouch. 
The pupils get it like a galvanic shock and they start 
out consciously or subconsciously to resent it; in 
other words, they appear to be acting mean. Every- 
thing goes wrong. Principal and head teacher are 
kept on the run with the necessity for discipline. 
Calomel and sodium are what is really necessary to 
clear the atmosphere, in many instances. In others, 
a few hours of sleep. 

The large majority of the human race is good. 
Man is not naturally a maniac, marauder, or mur- 
derer. The only real mean cuss is the man, woman, 
boy, or girl who is not susceptible to the wiles of 
smiles. If we can only keep on smiling long enough 
we shall always win and get anything we want out 
of anybody who has it to give. The teacher who 
wears a smile most of the day is the one who goes 
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home with the biggest day’s work done and with a 
bigger place in the hearts of the boys and girls than 
anybody else. 

Everybody has off-moments, pupils as well as 
teachers, but there isn’t any occasion for any of us 
to stay off. The sooner we get back on to the track, 
the sooner we get to pleasant places. And who 
doesn’t like to be happy? 

The end of the school year is always a trying time 
for all pupils and all teachers. The pupils feel the 
weight of woe coming from having left undone the 
things they should have done. The teachers feel the 
burden of responsibility heavier because they see 
that the pupils have not reached the goal they had 
set up for them at the beginning of the school year. 
There is a nervous tremor in the school atmosphere 
of coming final exams. Both teachers and pupils 
feel that strain. It is a time for everybody, es- 
pecially teachers, to be on the watch against them- 
selves. We must all be ready to make allowances. 
We know the frailty of human nature. If we con- 
scientiously know we have done our best by our 
charges, we must, as the army boys said, Buck up, 
and smile, smile, smile! Remember we were all boys 
and girls once and looked at vacation ahead as al- 
most the opening of the gates of paradise. Give 
them a pat and a smile and the encouragement to 
end up even better than we expect. 

FRANCIS H. E. O’DONNELL, 


Vice Principal, California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE FOR PARENT - TEACHERS 
OF DEAF CHILDREN—III? 


If your child has not yet learned to speak, perhaps 
you are wondering when we are going to take up the 
matter of his speech. But you must be patient in 
this respect. In all probability he is not ready for 
that yet, and even if he were, it would not be safe 
for you to attempt speech teaching without some 
definite limitations and very specific directions. 
Your principal task is the very necessary one of lay- 
ing the foundation for the speech-teaching work of 
the trained and experienced expert. By the aid of 
these lessons you can give your child what he needs 
first of all; that which every child, hearing or deaf, 
must have before he can speak, namely, some under- 
standing of language. 

You yourself, when you were a baby, spent nearly 
two years in listening to language spoken to you and 
around you before you began to speak yourself. 
When you first attempted the utterance of single 
words you already understood much of what was 
said to you. Sometimes, perhaps, your mother and 
father thought you understood too much for their 
convenience when speaking in your presence. 

The order of procedure must be the same with 
your little deaf child. He must learn to understand 
many things that he sees spoken before he is taught 


* These suggestions are presented in the form of a series of excerpts 
taken from ‘‘A Correspondence Course for Parent-Teachers of Little 
Deaf Children,’’ copyright 1919, all rights of translation reserved by 
John Dutton Wright, 1 Mt. Morris Park, New York City. 
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to speak himself. That is the natural thing, and for- 
tunately that is something you can be instrumental 
in teaching him. 

Do not be worried now about his speech. That is 
another matter which will be attended to a little 
later, so far as it can be done by you. The less you 
attempt of it now the less there will be to undo later. 
If he seems inclined to imitate the movements of 
your lips let him do so as much as he pleases. Ac- 
cept any efforts on his part that are spontaneous, 
but do not attempt to teach him to correct his posi- 
tions or his sounds. Your whole energy and thought, 
for the present, should be devoted to carrying out as 
fully and successfully as you are able the suggestions 
offered in these preliminary lip-reading and auricu- 
lar exercises. We shall be glad to have you write 
us aS much as you wish concerning any efforts at 
speech which he may make, just as we wish you to 
write us fully concerning all his activities, but it is 
not safe for you to attempt to teach him to speak 
just yet unless you can do so through the medium 
of his imperfect hearing. 

If, at any stage of the lessons, your little one be- 
gins to try to imitate by speech the words and 
phrases he has been taught to understand by the 
lip-reading and auricular exercises, report this at 
once to us in great detail and as accurately as you 
can. We will at once give you all the help in our 
power to aid him and to make the most that is pos- 
sible of his efforts. 

The auricular exercises contained in each lesson 
have for their purpose a triple result. First, to 
awaken in the child an attention to sounds that he 
is capable of perceiving; that is, getting his mind 
directed to them. Second, to lead him to associate 
ideas with certain arbitrary groups of sounds that 
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we call words; that is, to learn to understand what 
is said to him. Third, and last in point of time and 
effort, to get him to attempt to reproduce, himself, 
the sounds we make; that is, to begin to speak. This 
is the order of nature, and must be carefully ob- 
served. 

The difficulty of teaching a child to speak, without 
any assistance from his ears, is especially great be- 
cause the mental development necessary in him, in 
order to comprehend what we want him to do, has 
to be secured without the means ordinarily em- 
ployed, namely, the comprehension of language. 

The little child with unimpaired hearing acquires 
much mental development and understanding by: 
learning to comprehend language long before he be- 
gins to talk himself. This mental maturity is the 
implement which is needed to teach him to speak. 
How to create this mental ability without the aid of 
hearing is one of our problems. 

It is by reason of the necessity of giving the child 
some mental grasp of ideas and of simple language 
by means of his eyes and without help from his ears 
that the teaching of speech to the totally deaf child 
has to be postponed somewhat as compared with the 
child who has even a slight residue of hearing power. 

Right here it may be well to impress upon the 
mother’s mind that we propose to utilize in deaf 
children degrees of hearing that are usually ignored 
and unused by teachers of the deaf as well as by 
parents and friends. It will be proved by the patient 
application of these exercises that many a child who 
has heretofore been classed by physicians and 
teachers as totally deaf possesses a valuable and 
helpful residue of hearing. 
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But there will always be children for whom these 
lessons are used who are really, even from our 
standpoint, absolutely deaf to sounds of speech. In 
these cases we beseech the persons using the lessons 
to exercise patience and self-restraint in the matter 
of speech teaching in order that they may not do 
more harm than good, and that the ultimate results 
may be the most natural speech attainable. Rest 
assured that we are as eager as you to give the child 
articulate utterance, but from years of experience, 
and, it must be confessed, from past failures, we 
have learned the bitter lesson of ‘‘making haste. 
slowly.”’ 

Each of the lessons will contain something that is 
leading toward speech for the totally deaf child, 
though it may not be apparent to the untrained 
mother-teacher. 

Many of the sounds of speech are made when the 
speech organs are in positions that cannot be made 
visible to the child without an exaggeration of move- 
ment and position that destroys the naturalness of 
the speech, and that the child must not imitate. But 
the little children with whom we are dealing have 
so little (if any) comprehension of language, and so 
little mental development, that we cannot explain to 
them that they must not do what they would see us 
do if we showed hem what was going on within our 
mouths. 

Therefore the teaching of the articulation of 
sounds that are produced by positions not visible 
when uttered naturally, should be postponed until 
it is possible to explain to the little one what he is 
to do, without allowing him to imitate the unnatural 
positions that must be taken fo show him what is 
going on in our mouths and throats. 
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We should confine our early speech teaching to the 
utterance of those sounds that can be made properly 
by the child when imitating exactly what he sees. 

First, however, we must teach him to observe and 
to follow. He is too little to observe minute differ- 
ences at first, and he is not capable, at the start, of 
imitating even very evident actions. We must begin 
by a series of games of ‘‘follow your leader’’ and he 
must look upon this as great sport. Day by day and 
little by little the things that he is asked to observe 
and follow can be made more difficult and require 
closer attention, until we reach the positions and 
some of the sounds of speech. 

If the child is less than two, these exercises should 
be postponed till he has been somewhat trained and 
developed along the other lines laid down in these 
lessons. A little experiment from time to time will 
show whether he is ready to benefit by the following 
exercises in the beginnings of speech. 

Some children take kindly to one form of mental 
exercise but less easily to others. A child may be 
three before he can be sufficiently interested in spech 
to make any progress. But each child will even- 
tually arrive at the mental state when he will re- 
spond satisfactorily to these lessons. 

Do not forget that it is better to have five minutes 
of real, interested attention than ten or more minutes 
of listless, perfunctory, or rebellious participation 
in the exercise. 

In learning to speak, the little deaf child will need 
to observe very closely what he sees and feels. We 
must begin by training his powers of observation. 
At first he will not notice small differences, and so 
we offer him very plain things to imitate at the start. 
Play with him the simple game of ‘‘follow leader,’’ 
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marching around the room, winding your way in and 
out among chairs and tables, showing him that he 
must follow you and imitate everything you do. Ifa 
little hearing child is available for companionship 
in this game, he can be of great help. The game may 
be elaborated from day to day. As you march around 
the house or out of doors, change your step, hop, 
skip, run, walk slowly, stand still, pick up a book, 
lay it down, open a door, shut it, move a chair, rap 
on the table, etc. Little by little, we shall train him 
to notice more difficult things and to imitate them, 
until finally he is able to comprehend the differences 
between the movements of speech and gradually to 
imitate them and notice when the ones he makes 
himself are not the same as those his mother or 
teacher is making. 

The child with perfect hearing gets much help 
from his eyes in learning to speak by observing the 
positions of the lips, teeth, and tongue when he hears 
sounds and words uttered. These positions he at- 
tempts to imitate, and so is able to come closer to 
the correct sound than he could otherwise. The deaf 
child should have this same help which will be of 
service to him, both in learning to read speech from 
the lips and, later, in learning to speak. But all his 
auricular exercises should not be conducted before 
amirror. Some of them each day should be so con- 
ducted that he cannot see, but must depend entirely 
upon his hearing. When this is being done, experi- 
ment will show whether he is more successful in 
hearing the sounds when blindfolded than he is when 
he can look about and have his attention diverted by 
things around him. Attention is the vital element 
in all educational effort, and very specially so in the 
auricular exercises with a deaf child. 
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He may chafe a little at first at being blindfolded, 
and this may in itself distract his attention. Do not 
abandon the blindfolding, however, till he has become 
sufficiently accustomed to it to have ceased to fret, 
and so has enabled you to arrive at a trustworthy 
decision as to whether he ‘“‘listens’’ better when 
blindfolded. 

When the exercise calls for frequent seeing on the 
part of the child, the blindfolding being merely to 
prevent his seeing what makes the sound as well as 
also to prevent the distracting of his attention by 
what is going on about him, then it will serve the 
purpose just as well to hold the hand gently over 
his closed eyes at the moment when he must not see. 

I wish to warn you strongly against ever allowing 
the child to put his own hand on his own throat, 
chest, back, or head to detect vibration. Jt is not 
necessary, since he can feel the vibration in his own 
throat, head, and body without any aid from his 
hand, and the habit of putting his hand upon himself 
in his efforts to utter sounds is an awkward, un- 
natural, and undesirable one. Be extraordinarily 
careful not to suggest to him that he needs the help 
of his hand in feeling his own voice, and if he tries 
to imitate the action of putting his hand on you by 
putting his other hand on himself, stop it in the very 
beginning and never permit it. Do not forget this. 
The child must have very frequent and full contact 
with you in order to know that your body is vibrat- 
ing with sound, since he cannot see those vibrations. 
But he must not have contact by means of his hands 
with his own body. That is not necessary and it is a 
most undesirable habit. He cannot feel of you too 
much when you are speaking. He must not feel of 
himself at all. 
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The attempt by an untrained person to begin the 
teaching of speech to a little deaf child may easily 
result in more harm than good. We realize, how- 
ever, that those using these lessons will not be sat- 
isfied if they do not receive some help along this 
line. It is not possible properly to train by cor- 
respondence a teacher of speech to the deaf. In the 
few simple exercises that it is safe to include in these 
lessons, we try to give such detailed and explicit 
instructions that the untrained mother-teacher will 
not do the child any harm, and may do some good. 
She will certainly arrive at a new understanding of 
the difficulties involved in the task. 

The mother who is giving these lessons to her 
child should carefully consider the positions and ac- 
tions of her speech organs in the natural utterance 
of each sound to be taught before she attempts to 
give the lesson. In this observation of her own ac- 
tions in uttering the sounds she should be extremely 
careful to observe only what she does while making 
the sounds without exaggeration. For example, in 
making the sound of 4 as in ‘‘father,’’ she should not 
open her mouth wide and expose the entire space 
back of her teeth. She does not do this in saying 
‘‘father’’ in a sentence. She may profitably speak 
a sentence containing several of the d@ sounds and 
watch, in a mirror, for the appearance of those 
sounds in the course of her utterance of the sentence. 
She might say, ‘‘Father did not have a lot.”’ 
(While the dictionary does not give the sound of a 
in ‘‘father’’ and o in ‘‘not’’ and ‘‘lot’’ as the same, 
these sounds are, in commonly good speech, so nearly 
identical that in our work of teaching speech to deaf 
children we need only the one sound for such words 
as father, papa, not, hot, pop, hop, top, pond, fond, 
etc.) 
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Watch carefully as you repeat the sentence, 
‘‘Father did not have a lot.’’ Then say the single 
sound o (or @) over and over again, and observe not 
only the appearances of slightly parted lips and oval 
opening of the mouth, as reflected in the mirror, but 
also study the feeling inside your mouth and think 
of the positions of your tongue, teeth, and soft pal- 
ate, though you cannot see them very well. 

As you are reading this and thinking of what you 
are reading, your lips are probably closed and you 
are breathing gently through your nose. Notice that 
there is no pressure on your lips. They touch each 
other lightly, and the teeth behind them are probably 
slightly separated. That is the natural position in 
repose. If then, without any change of position of 
any part of your face, you make a little sound, you 
will make the sound of m. Notice that there is no 
squeezing of the lips together, no movement of the 
tongue, no movement of the pendant curtain of the 
soft palate at the back of the mouth. This is the 
simplest of all the sounds. If now you part your lips 
slightly as you make this sound of m, you will utter 
the syllable mu as in ‘‘much.’’ If you raise the soft 
palate a trifle more as you part your lips you will 
utter the sound of md as in ‘‘mama.’’ It is because 
of the simplicity and ease of this utterance that this 
is usually a baby’s first word and, therefore, has 
become the name for mother. 

The ability to become conscious of the action of 
the soft palate ean be acquired by patient practice 
and observation, but it is not especially necessary 
for our present purposes. To detect by sensation 
the slight difference in the position of the soft palate 
in uttering the sound of w as in ‘‘up’’ and o as in 
‘*hot’’ is not easy, but can be done by practice. Noth- 
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ing of this should be asked of the child. His only 
task is to try to reproduce by imitation the positions 
he sees, and the sounds he feels in the mother- 
teacher. The mother, however, needs carefully to 
observe her actions in uttering the sounds as they 
occur in words, and then to learn to utter them sep- 
arately with no exaggeration. 

When the letters are spoken of in these lessons, it 
is their sounds, and not their names, that is referred 
to. For example, when the letter m appears, it is 
not ‘‘em’’ that is meant, but the sound that is pro- 
duced when we utter voice with the lips closed. 
When th appears, it is not ‘‘tee aitch,’’ but the sound ' 
that is heard when voice is uttered while the tip of 
the tongue rests lightly between the nearly closed 
front teeth. The dash under the th is an arbitrary 
sign used to indicate that voice accompanies the 
breath that pushes its way out over the tip of the 
tongue between it and the teeth. If the th was 
written without the dash underneath it would mean 
the breath sound without voice. The vocalized th 
sound is heard at the beginning of the word ‘‘that,’’ 
while the unvocalized th sound is heard at the be- 
ginning of the word ‘‘thin.’’ The th sound is heard 
in ‘‘either,’’ while the voiceless th is heard in 
‘‘ether.’’ In these lessons w does not mean the 
name of the letter, double w, but the consonant sound 
produced by voice through lips more slightly puck- 
ered than for the sound of oo in ‘‘wooed.’’ In this 
word ‘‘wooed,’’ the past tense of ‘‘woo,’’ the first. 
sound is that of the consonant w, and is produced 
through very tightly puckered lips. The second 
sound is the vowel oo, produced by voice through 
lips more loosely puckered than for w. The third 
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sound is that of the consonant d, that single sound 
being represented by the two letters of the syllable 
ed. 

All this would be very simple and rudimentary to 
a trained teacher, but may be new and unfamiliar 
facts to the parent-teacher. The thing that must 
be borne in mind in these lessons is that the names 
of the letters have no part in our work. In fact, we 
find it is a disadvantage in the teaching of a deaf 
child. The little deaf child is hindered rather than 
helped in the beginning, by teaching him to spell 
words as hearing children are usually taught; that is, 
to say ‘‘see a tee’’ for ‘‘cat.’’ Do not bother now 
about the names of the letters. Let us put all our 
time and effort on the essentials, namely, the making 
in combinations of the sounds of the letters. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of the 
teachers (the trained as well as the untrained) to 
drag out the sounds by an exaggerated prolonga- 
tion, in an effort to make them plain to the child. It 
may perhaps be necessary, the first time a new 
sound is proposed, to prolong it a little in order to 
fix the child’s attention upon it; but this prolonga- 
tion should not be continued, nor should the child 
be allowed to form a habit of prolonging sounds in 
imitation of the dragging out of them by the teacher. 
For example, the first time an effort is made to get a 
child to notice the sound of m, as produced when 
voice is uttered with closed lips, it may be necessary 
to continue the sound for two or three seconds. But 
this should at once be shortened to an instantaneous 
utterance the moment a child shows signs of recog- 
nizing the sound. In actual speech the time occupied 
in uttering the m in ‘‘me’’ is but the tiny fraction of 
a second. Unless great care is taken to avoid all 
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such drawlings and prolongations and exaggerations 
of all kinds, the speech of the deaf child will contain 
these same drawlings and prolongations and exag- 
gerations, both of time and of extent of movement 
of the speech organs. The movements of the speech 
organs in natural speech are very small. The dis- 
tances through which the tongue moves, though the 
latter is the most mobile of all the speech organs, 
are rarely more than an eighth or, at most, a quarter 
of aninch. All persons when talking to a deaf per- 
son, or teaching a deaf child, have a tendency to 
‘‘mouth’’ and distort their speech, opening the 
mouth to extraordinary widths, flopping the tongue 
up and down, and protruding it in all sorts of com- 
ical ways in an effort to make everything very plain 
and visible. This wholly defeats the purpose of all 
their labors; it results in the same curious contor- 
tions on the part of the child, and leads the pupil to 
acquire, not lip-reading—that is, the understanding 
of speech by the eye—but the ability to interpret 
labial signs as unlike normal speech as the fast flying 
motions of the fingers in the manual alphabet are 
unlike the movements of the speech organs. 

So, if you want your child to be natural, be natural 
yourself. If you do not want him to make curious 
faces, do not make them yourself. If you do not 
want him to point and gesticulate and ‘‘windmill’’ 
do not do those things yourself. 

JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCATIONAL ADVICE 
TO THE DEAF’? 


At least half a year before graduation of the 
pupils from the day-school for the deaf, principal, 
teachers, and parents ought to get together to a con- 
ference on the vocational question of those about to 
leave school. The head of the vocational advisory 
council should speak on the preliminary conditions 
of the various vocations suitable to the deaf, and 
their prospects. In the discussion to follow, parents 
can express their views about their own vocations 
and at the same time speak about the capabilities of 
their children, and their conduct at home. The 
pupils should be asked what vocation they wish to 
take up. It should be determined whether the pupils 
are fitted for these vocations. Through mutual 
counsel suitable vocations will offer themselves for 
the graduates. 

Moreover, half a year before graduation, every 
pupil should receive theoretical, technical, vocational 
training in the chosen trade; for instance, to the 
future carpenter the names and uses of the various 
tools needed in the trade are explained, so that when 
the pupil enters apprenticeship the foreman will not 
find it necessary to teach him this. 

It is important, however, that every pupil about 
to graduate positively take up that trade which 
agrees with him and his abilities. As is well known, 
parents are more anxious that the children bring 
home as much money as is possible—and an appren- 
tice naturally receives at first less pay than a youth- 


*A paper translated from the German by Miss Louise I. Mor- 
gensternu. 
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ful worker. For this reason, many parents do not 
favor having their children learn a trade, but send 
them as unskilled workers into the factory. 

In my duties as chairman of the employment de- 
partment for the deaf and dumb, I have frequently 
had the experience that deaf youths who know no 
particular trade seldom find a steady position as 
workman. Owing to the constant change in places 
they lose their interest in the work and soon come 
into conflict with the law. 

The employment of the deaf on certain machines 
without danger to themselves is possible. It is. im- 
possible, however, to employ the deaf on such ma- 
chines that are controlled by sound signals, and also 
on such where several persons are engaged. 

The vocations most suitable to the deaf are those 
of tailor, carpenter, shoemaker, locksmith, and den- 
tal mechanic. As under present conditions only 
thoroughly trained mechanics have prospects for 
future advancement, care should be taken that the 
pupils going into training fall into the hands of 
conscientious foremen who take their task seriously. 
Frequent supervision of instructors, in regard to 
treatment and training of the apprentice, on the part 
of the parents or teachers of the deaf, should be re- 
quired in order to achieve the best results in the 
training. The bright pupils, with whom the fore- 
man can get along more easily, require especial con- 
sideration. They must have much freedom of move- 
ment in order to be able to satisfy in general their 
thirst for knowledge. 

On the other hand, for the less gifted, the work- 
shops in the schools for the deaf should be well fitted 
to take up the task of training them. Teachers of 
the deaf have been asked to keep these pupils in 
school until the eighteenth year, so that they may 
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be able, besides continuing their studies, thoroughly 
to acquire proficiency in their chosen trade. I am of 
the opinion that this is necessary only for the less 
gifted among the deaf, as has been shown in Paris, 
where this plan is carried out. 

For the training of the deaf in manual workshops, 
the deaf mechanic is best suited. I have made the 
observation that deaf tailors who were trained by 
deaf masters did better work than those trained by 
hearing masters. For this reason I try to place 
deaf pupils with deaf mechanics or masters. As a 
consequence it would be necessary to have all deaf 
masters registered at the vocational bureau. These 
masters train their young fellow-sufferers conscien- 
tiously; also they can make themselves much better 
understood. 

Efforts should be made to get large industrial con- 
cerns to place a number of the deaf in suitable places. 
As far as I know, principals of schools for the deaf 
have at times placed some pupils in different work- 
shops for training; whether any control has Leu 
exercised, however, to supervise the training of such 
deaf apprentices, I cannot, of course, tell. 

For deaf girls the following principal trades are 
to be considered: dressmaking, bookbinding, aud 
cooking. 

The question that is now asked is this: ‘‘ For what 
reason are employers unwilling to place or train 
deaf workers?’’ The reply that was given to me by 
employers when I requested them to put on deaf 
workers was that they cannot make themselves un- 
derstood with them and that they do not believe 
that the deaf will easily learn the work.” On this 


2It would be no difficult matter to open the floodgates of discussion 
on the statement which the editor of the Annals has taken the liberty 
to put in italics. 
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account, the employers must be enlightened regard- 
ing the character and abilities of the deaf, and 
wherever there are workshops in schools for the 
deaf the work should be exhibited and opportunity 
be given the public to observe the deaf at work. Em- 
ployers in particular should be invited to view the 
work done. In this manner it could be made pos- 
sible to get them in the future to take a greater 
interest in the training and employment of the deaf 
in their own workshops or factories. 
WILHELM GOTTWEISS, 
Chairman, Federation of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Berlin, Germany. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS 


Albany Home School.—Mr. Quincey McGuire, who had 
given worthy service to this school for twenty-five years, 
first as manager and later as business manager and prin- 
cipal, died in February. Mr. McGuire, in the words of a 
friend, ‘‘ was a man of noble ideals and his lovable traits of 
character won for him a large circle of friends who will 
deeply deplore his death.’’ 

The present principal is Mr. R. Q. V. McGuire. 


Gallaudet School_—Miss Moffett Bell has resigned to 
teach in the Louisiana School. Miss Mary D. Deem, of the 
Kendall School, has been appointed to the vacancy. 


Iowa School.—A contract has been entered into for a 
five schoolroom, dining room, and playroom addition to the 
building formerly used as a hospital. The entire building 
when completed will be utilized as a separate unit for 25 
or 30 small children from 5 to 10 years of age. The section 
used formerly as a hospital is modern in every particular 
and is well adapted to the purpose of housing the children. 

One section of the old industrial building is being re- 
modeled into four apartments for married employees. The 
other section will be converted into an infirmary, the first 
floor for general infirmary purposes and the second floor 
for contagious diseases. 

During the winter months all branches of the industrial 
work were reorganized and additional equipment installed ; 
the entire heating plant overhauled; a root cellar com- 
pleted; the laundry renovated and equipped; the indus- 
trial, living rooms, engine rooms, kitchens, dining rooms, 
and halls painted, and many trees and old fences removed 
from the farm and garden, and roads improved. Plans 
have been approved for the planting of a large number of 
shrubs. 


Public School No. 47 (New York City).—The present 
school year marks the highest number of children gradu- 
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ated since this school was established; twenty were gradu- 
ated in February and there are thirteen more who expect 
to go out in June. Five of these are going to the regular 
high schools. Despite the loss by graduation, the school 
still continues to grow in numbers, the present enrollment 
being over 300. 

The Board of Estimate of New York City recently appro- 
priated funds for a site and a new building for the school. 
The site has been secured and plans are now under way 
for a fine building to contain well-equipped classrooms, a 
gymnasium, a roof playground and garden, an auditorium, 
a library, and specially equipped rooms for vocational work. 
Special attention will be paid to the matter of light. 

The Alumni Association meets once a month with an 
average attendance of 100. It is a source of gratification 
to the school authorities that former pupils of the school 
find steady employment, very few being out of work in 
spite of hard times. One of the graduates will complete 
the full course at Stevens Technical College this month. 
This same young man has been managing editor of his col- 
lege paper this year. 

The Parents’ Association is of great service to the school. 
Meetings are held once a month and the parents visit the 
classrooms and codperate with the teacher in helping the 
child. Parents of many of the children who have been 
graduated still continue their membership in the associa- 
tion, attend meetings, and contribute to the fund. 


South Carolina School.—Miss Annie E, Dunn, from Stan- 
ford, Kentucky, formerly a teacher in this school for a 
number of years, but lately of the North Carolina School, 
returned last fall in the capacity of supervising teacher. 
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Clarke School.—The Fifty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Clarke School covering the year 1920-1921 stresses the great 
need for an increased endowment that will enable the school 
to broaden the scope of its activities. In particular, such 
a programme calls for (1) more liberal provision for the 
teachers of the school who, although giving instruction to a 
great number of children from Massachusetts, are never- 
theless excluded from the public-school pension lists; (2) 
an increase in the number of scholarships for both pupils 
and normal students; (3) the modernization of some of the 
older buildings; and (4) the establishment of a special 
department to carry on research work in connection with 
all problems involved in the study of deafness and the edu- 
eation of deaf children. These problems are to embrace 
careful study along the following lines: 

(a) Greater intelligibility of speech and better quality and control 
of voice, these to be secured by a fuller study of anatomy, the laws 
of sound vibration, and rhythm. 

(b) Extent to which sight and touch may be used in giving speech 
to deaf children. 

(ce) Instruments for amplification of sound. 

(d) Devices for visualizing sound. 

(e) Cultivation of residual hearing. 

(f) The psychology of deafness. 

(g) Better classification of pupils secured through the use of 
mental and educational tests. 

(h) Occupations best suited to the deaf. 

The enlightened thought of our time provides for the 
methodical investigation of many a project in science, in 
industry, in agriculture. Yet comparatively little effort 
has been devoted to the scientific study of the problems 
arising from the nation’s greatest activity, the education 
of its children. In the special field of training deaf chil- 
dren, such effort is still in a very nebulous state. There is 
no question but that the research and laboratory work 
planned for the Northampton School will be a great stride 
in the right direction. 
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The goal set for the Endowment Fund Campaign is 
$500,000. Already gratifying results are in. The alumni 
of the school very promptly raised $4,000 toward the fund. 
The citizens of Northampton were equally alert in perceiv- 
ing the merit of the appeal and contributed a sum of over 
$54,000—a thousand dollars for each year the school has 
existed—and requested that it be called, fittingly enough, 
the Caroline A. Yale Fund. With such an impetus, the 
state and national campaigns cannot fail to produce abun- 
dant returns. 


Halifax School.—The Sixty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Halifax School states that the year 1921 was the first oc- 
casion in five years when expenditures were confined to the © 
limits of income; in fact, owing to careful and economical 
management along with a general decrease in cost of com- 
modities, the treasurer’s books show a balance of $6,164 
in favor of the school. 

The total enrollment for the year 1921 was 132 pupils. 
The great majority of these, 115 in number, were from 
the three maritime provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island. Of the rest, 15 came from New- 
foundland, one from Alberta, and one from British Co- 
lumbia. 

Sixteen new pupils were admitted during the school 
year, the average age of these children being almost eight 
years. All of them, but one, were born deaf or had lost 
their hearing in early infancy. The exception is a boy 
who hears perfectly well, but whose speech is defective. 
Two other pupils, who were in the school during the year 
1920-1921 because of defective speech, are now so fully 
improved as to be able to return to the public schools. 

One of the needs of the school, Mr. Bateman, the prin- 
cipal, points out is a gymnasium building. 


Maryland State School_—During the period covered by 
the Twenty-second Biennial Report of the Maryland State 
School, 1919-1921, 180 pupils were in attendance at that 
school, the largest enrollment in its history. Superinten- 
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dent Bjorlee makes a very interesting analysis relative to 
deafness among the pupils: of the 180 children enrolled, 
105 or a percentage of 58 were born deaf. Needless to 
say, this is an exceptionally high ratio for the occurrence 
of congenital deafness, especially when it is recalled that 
in the Federal Census of 1910, out of a total of 18,407 who 
reported age when hearing was lost, 40.9 per cent indicated 
deafness as congenital. It should also be pointed out that, 
in addition to the 105 pupils who were born deaf, no cause 
of deafness was assigned for 21 children, so that it is quite 
likely that the percentage of congenitally deaf children 
at this school is even higher. Superintendent Bjorlee ac- 
eounts for so high a proportion of this type of deafness 
with the theory that progress in medical skill within recent 
years has caused a decrease in the frequency with which 
deafness results from illness, thereby raising the percentage 
of congenital deafness. 

The above facts find their reflection in another statement 
of the report, namely that 52 of the pupils have deaf rela- 
tives, although they represent only 36 families; 14 have 
related parents and represent 11 families. 

The report does not mince words in making clear the 
pressing needs of the institution. Chief among there is a 
new trades building and modern equipment, with the pros- 
pect that the old trades building could be converted into 
a much needed hospital. 

A recent act passed by the Legislature of Maryland re- 
moved the school from the classification of charitable insti- 
tutions and placed it under the state department of educa- 
tion. Attention is directed, in the report, to the possibility 
that this new classification may bring the teachers of the 
school within the scope of the state pension law covering 
the retirement of public school teachers after a certain 
period of service. 

On one occasion, prompt and determined action on the 
part of the superintendent prevented the school from re- 
ceiving a serious setback. The enactment of a merit system 
proposed that the State Employment Commission was to 
pass upon the qualifications of, and take charge of the 
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employment of all on the state’s payroll who receive a 
salary equivalent to $650 or more per annum. How this 
was checked is best told in the words of the superintendent : 


Feeling that in a number of cases such a condition might prove a 
handicap in our Institution where special training is so vital a factor, 
we immediately interviewed Governor Ritchie, and at his recommenda- 
tion discussed the situation with the State Employment Commissioner. 
As a result of the interviews all save four of our employees are 
exempted from the ruling which went into effect January 1, 1921. 
The four for whom no exemption was made were as follows: engineer, 
baker, gardener, and night watchman. 


A unique feature of the report is an appendix which 
gives an excellent summary of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference of Superintendents and Principals held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, late in 1919, and of the Mt. Airy Convention 
in 1920. 


New South Wales Institution According to the Fifty- 
ninth Annual Report for the New South Wales Institution 
for the year ending September 30, 1920, there were en- 


rolled at that institution 92 deaf pupils. Just complaint 
is made against the condition which permits parents to 
withdraw children from the school long before they have 
acquired sufficient training, a condition due to the absence 
of a compulsory school attendance law. The authorities 
of the institution, for more than twenty years, have urged 
upon the government the need for the enactment of such 
a statute, but as yet their plea has been unavailing. 

The work of the year covered by the report presented 
unusual difficulties, owing largely to the fact that for a 
period of six months preceding, from April 1 to September 
30, 1919, the school was not in session, the institution being 
used for that length of time as an emergency hospital for 
pneumonic influenza patients. 

The unadorned crispness of the language of the report 
is exemplified in this statement: 

Mr. John O. Love, B. A., who left the Institution in April, 1916, 
to proceed to the seat of war as a member of the Australian Imperial 


Force, returned safely, the Directors are pleased to say, in January 
last, and resumed duty as a teacher of the deaf. 
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Classes in the following trades were conducted for the 
deaf pupils of the school: clay-modeling, raffia work, paper- 
folding, cane-weaving, cardboard-modeling, light woodwork, 
carpentry, gardening, sewing, knitting, fancy needlework, 
crocheting, dressmaking, millinery, and cooking. 


Pennsylvania Institution—A significant survey of-the 
cost of maintenance of the institution is made in the An- 
nual Report of the Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the year ending September 30, 1921. This 
study is epitomized in the following statement: 

In the year 1915-1916 the cost of maintenance per pupil was $337.34. 

In the year 1916-1917 the cost of maintenance per pupil was 341.43. 

In the year 1917-1918 the cost of maintenance per pupil was 379.22. 

in the year 1918-1919 the cost of maintenance per pupil was 434.58. 

In the year 1919-1920 the cost of maintenance per pupil was 522.58. 

In the year 1920-1921 the cost of maintenance per pupil was 543.21. 


It will thus be seen that the cost of maintenance per 
pupil has been mounting steadily, so that for the year 1920- 
1921 the per capita was $205.87 more than it was during 
the year 1915-1916, an increase of 61 per cent in six years. 
Beginning with the year 1915-1916, or what may be termed 
the end of the prewar period when normal conditions pre- 
vailed, the rise in annual cost per pupil has been continuous 
with each succeeding year right through and beyond the 
war period. 

The uncertainty of conditions that necessitated this in- 
crease in expenditures every year compelled the institution 
to labor under a heavy deficit for the last biennial period. 
The state legislature, it is true, generously appropriated 
$150,000 to meet this deficiency. But, unfortunately, the 
annual per capita allowance for the next two-year period 
has been set at $400, which is $143.21 less per pupil than 
the actual cost for the past year. So great a curtailment 
must result in a serious handicap to the rightful activities 
of the school; it will either lower the efficiency of the work 
accomplished or it will create another great deficit. Neither 
alternative is desirable. 
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The report gives a summary of the causes of deafness in 
the 543 pupils under instruction. Of that number, 231, 
or 42.5 per cent, were born deaf. This ratio is more nearly 
in accord with the Federal Census figures for 1910 than is 
the corresponding percentage in the Maryland School as 
given in the report for that institution. 

Satisfactory progress has been made as a result of the 
new trade-teaching policy, adopted the previous session, of 
devoting every Monday to shop-work. This has meant an 
inerease in the time given to trade teaching with a slight 
reduction in the hours of instruction in the intellectual 
department. 


Rhode Island Institute-—The Report of the Rhode Island 
Institute for the year ending December 31, 1921, gives a 
summary of the nativity of the school population in order 
to indicate that the task of teaching deaf children to ‘‘speak 
and understand English’’ is perhaps more difficult in this 
school than it is in other sections of the country. This 
summary is as follows: 

Total number of pupils enrolled, 117; pupils who were native born 
with both parents native born, 32; pupils who were native born with 
one parent native born, 13; pupils who were native born with both 
parents foreign born, 66; pupils who were foreign born, 6. 

From this it will be seen that only 27 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled have what we may term a thoroughly Amer- 
ican background. It is plain, then, that to inculcate 
American ideals and customs is the special care of the 
school. 
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Tone-Records to Aid the Deaf —Popular Science Monthly 
(May, 1922), in a rather unscientific manner, explains a 
device by means of which tone records to aid the deaf 
can be obtained. 

Deaf and dumb persons may learn lip-reading more quickly now 
that the Phonetics Department of University College, London, has 
invented a machine that records the pitch of the human voice in 
speaking any particular word. 

Persons born deaf find it difficult to understand how the voice 
rises and falls in tone. While they can interpret movements of the 
lips, they have little conception of the vibrations and the sounds 
these movements indicate. 

By means of a flexible stylus set in motion by the voice, the new 
machine records a tone-record on smoked paper attached to a rotating 
cylinder. 


That such an instrument may be of great aid to speech 
improvement is very likely, but how it can help one to 
learn lip-reading more readily is not quite clear. 


Recovery of Speech by Fit of Irritation—Varied have 
been the circumstances attending numerous instances where 
the power of speech, temporarily lost, has been recovered. 
The following ease, reported in the New York Herald, 
Mareb 12, 1922, is as ‘‘picturesque’’ as any. 

Frederick Holman, of Londen, England, who lost his speech in 
the war,sat reading. He was irritated by his pet dog, which wished 
to play, and, forgetting his affliction, shouted: 

**Lie down! 

Then he leaped up in astonishment at the sound of his own voice. 
Since then he has been able to speak in a perfectly normal way. 
His wife, whom he married two years ago, had never heard him 
speak before, 


Willeta Huggins.—Willeta Huggins has come to the fore 
again, this time, press reports have it, to give a demonstra- 
tion of her powers before the members of the Chicago Med- 
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ical Society, April 26, 1922. The Chicago Daily Tribune, 
the following morning, had this to say regarding the 
matter: 


‘*Even more marvelous than Helen Keller,’’ was the exclamation 
of Chicago physicians who last night witnessed the feats performed 
before the Chicago Medical Society by Willeta Huggins, 17, blind 
and deaf. She was brought to Chicago from the School for the Blind 
at Janesville, Wisconsin, to demonstrate to the Chicago physicians 
the phenomenally high degree of development of her senses of touch 
and smell. 

Totally blind and totally deaf, Willeta can distinguish colors with 
startling accuracy, read newspaper headlines, talk over the telephone, 
enjoy music, carry on a rapid conversation, and do a score of other 
things considered well nigh impossible of performance by a person so 
handicapped. 

Willeta was born in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, her parents dying soon 
after. She endured defective sight and hearing during infancy and 
early childhood, and was unable to progress beyond the second grade 
in school. At ten years of age, her senses of sight and hearing 
rapidly disappeared, and soon she was deaf. When fifteen years old, 
she was taken in hand by a physician and taught the alphabet for 
the deaf. At that time she suffered from a severe cold which de- 
stroyed what little sense of sight that had remained. She was thus, 
at fifteen, blind and deaf. Psychologists, moreover, pronounced her 
of distinctly subnormal mentality. 

Two years ago a Miss Smith, teacher of the blind in Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, told Willeta about Helen Keller’s method of commanica- 
tion. Willeta became interested and began to show mental doevelop- 
ment, emerging from her previous indifference to an attitude of 
eagerness. She learned to talk with people by placing her hands 
on the larynx. Then she found that she could carry on conversation 
if she put her finger tips on the head or chest of the speaker. 

She can ‘‘hear’’ a lecture or an orchestra concert merely by holding 
a sheet of paper in the air. She easily ‘‘hears’’ over the telephone 
by placing her fingers on the receiver. 

Nor does her blindness prevent her from reading. By feeling 
newspaper headlines with her finger tips she easily ‘‘reads,’’ and she 
can tell the denomination of a bill by feeling the number. 

Her sense of smell, say the doctors, is developed to an unheard of 
degree. At the request of Dr. T. J. Williams, who conducted the 
demonstration, she unsnarled several skeins of yarn and told their 
colors by smell. She repeated the process with differently colored 
flowers of the same variety, then with pieces of colored paper and 
colored objects given her by the audience. 
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There is food for the skeptical in the following statement 
appearing in another Chicago daily: 

Among the experiments performed last night was one in which she 
rubbed her nose over a photograph and announced that it was a group 


picture of two men and a woman. She could feel the white space 
between the legs of the men, she said. 


The Tables Turned.—Timely advice is being addressed 
to the deaf in many of the leading papers devoted to their 
interests to warn them against entrusting hard-earned sav- 
ings to dealers in get-rich-quick proposals. It is comfort- 
ing, therefore, to read of a case where the unscrupulous 
vendors in such spurious undertakings are themselves the 
victims of their own guile. An instance in point is related 
in the following dispatch from Paris appearing in the New 
York Herald, March 26, 1922: 

That it doesn’t pay to do business with a blind man on this side 
of the Atlantic was proved this week by the news that three exchange 
brokers lost as much as a million francs because they tried to make a 
fortune just before the war for the blind and deaf Count Mimeral. 
Their operations were successful for a while, but suddenly the market 
broke and Mimeral’s account showed a deficit of 1,000,000 francs. 

A year ago the Commerce Court ordered Mimeral to pay the agents; 
but on the Count’s appeal a decision was handed down this week to 
the effect that inasmuch as he was practically helpless when the 
operations were carried on the agents had accepted their client at 
their own risk. 


Deafness the Butt of Ridicule-—Some of our readers may 
be acquainted with ‘‘Margot Asquith’s Autobiography,’’ 
and in particular with the style of narrative in which it is 
written. This book has been subjected, again and again, 
to the inevitable parody, some examples of which have 
bordered on the ridiculous. One of these perversions, cred- 
ited to Mr. Don Marquis in a recent issue of the New York 
Evening Sun, illustrates the extremes to which an ill-man- 
nered jest may go. Purporting to write in Margotian vein, 
he relates the subjoined imaginary episode: 


One of the most entertaining men that ever dined with us was Glad- 
stone—prankish, animated, and at times silly. He particularly en- 
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joyed playing tricks on Queen Victoria. It is not generally known 
that the good little Queen was quite deaf. But such is the fact, and 
when she felt herself to be among friends she used an ear trumpet 
quite openly. Never will I forget the time that Gladstone poured 
a plate of hot soup into the Queen’s ear trumpet. She might have 
been angry at any one else. But as she mopped her head and neck 
with her serviette she laughed and said indulgently: ‘‘Glad is just 
a big, overgrown boy, isn’t he, Margot?’’ The Queen did think he 
was going a bit far, however, when she discovered him putting snuff 
in her beer. 


Convention of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf.— 
The Proceedings of the Sixteenth Biennial Convention of 
the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, held at Faribault, 
July 1-5, 1921, makes very instructive reading. The dis- 
cussions of the members indicate an enlightened interest in 
the problems that must be solved in the training of the deaf. 

Dr. J. N. Tate, superintendent of the state school for the 
deaf, in addressing the meeting called attention to some per- 
tinent facts: that in conjunction with the compulsory edu- 
cational law there has been established in each county a 
child welfare board to aid in discovering uneducated deaf 
children and to take steps in having them sent to school; 
that in many of the public schools special classes are main- 
tained for backward children and, when it is found that the 
backwardness is due to deafness, the authorities of the 
schools recommend that the children in question be sent 
to the state school for the deaf. Dr. Tate also emphasized 
the desirability of a state field agent to help bring children 
to school. 

The basis for discussion at one of the sessions was found 
in the replies to the following questionnaire : 


Deaf workers of Minnesota, both men and women, are asked to 
study the following questions and be prepared to answer them at the 
convention when the subject of Industrial Conditions is discussed. 
If we can discover the chief drawbacks and handicaps that deaf people 
experience in their efforts to earn a living, we may be able to better 
conditions: 

1. What trade did you learn at school? 

2. Did this trade enable you to get work immediately after leaving 
school ? 

3. If not, what do you consider the fault of trade teaching at the 
school from which you came? 
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4. If you are not working at the trade you learned at school, tell » 
how and why you took up your present trade? 

5. Do you receive the same wages as your fellow workers for the 
same amount of work? 

6. Do you belong to a lodge or club that aids you in securing work? 

7. Do you communicate with your employer by writing, speech, or 
how? 

8. Does your deafness place you at a disadvantage, compared with 
other employees? With your employer? 

9. To what extent has your deafness interfered with your oppor- 
tunities for securing employment in the past? 

10. Do you belong to a union? 

11. Does this aid you in securing work? 

12. Were you ever injured by machinery while working? 

13. If you are not satisfied with your present position, state why, 
and tell what you would like to do. 

14, Mention any lines of work at which the deaf are not now 
employed, at which you think they could succeed. 


Queries 2 and 3 resulted in a spirited expression of 
opinion. Some of the older members, referring to condi- 
tions as they formerly existed, felt that the trade teaching 
obtained at school had not been of especial value. One 
summed up his experience, as reported, in this manner: 

He said that he learned printing while at school, but had not made 
any attempt to follow that trade after leaving school. He criticized 
the method followed in the printing office. He said that for five 
years he had been kept doing the same kind of work, and had never 
been given a chance at more advanced and varied work. The in- 
structor gave this work to a few protegés. There had been a lack 
of a graduated system of instruction. Some of the apprentices were 
never allowed to touch the machines or do job work. The instructor 
showed lack of confidence in the ability of the pupils. There was a 
lack of technical training, and as far as the more important kinds 
of work were concerned, it was ‘‘ Keep off the grass’’ for a majority 
of the apprentices. He did not know whether such conditions still 
existed in the office, but they did in his time. 


It was held by others, however, that the purpose of schools 
for the deaf is not to turn out expert craftsmen, ‘‘but to 
give them a good start, and then it is up to them to make a 
good finish.’’ The deaf will meet conditions out in the 
world that differ very much from those at school, and it is 
the task of the deaf to adapt themselves to these differences 
in order to succeed. 
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